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And though her clothes are ragged, and though her feet are bare ; | What! Mr. Sita, when men were hanged by the dozens, almost 


BITBRATUBA. 





THE POET’S LIFE. 


BY MRS. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 


His secret life is like an Indian isle, 
Where stately trees and fairest blossoms grow, 
Where days and nights of cloudless beauty smile, 
And scented winds thro’ long, green pat we blow ; 
Gay woods are there whose verdure doth not fade, 
And fountains of delight sing softly in the shade. 


And there he dwells, and there the midnight stars 
Look down on him like friends ; there seldom sound 
The moan of care, the din of worldly wars : 
In spells of peace and love that isle is bound ; 
The very waves that kiss its y shore 
Seem hushed, as ifthe storm never wake them more. ‘ 


And yet the unresting sea of outward life, 
Whose treach’rous waters seemed for ever hushed, 
Hath still its darker hours of storm andstrite ; 
And pain may come where pain for aye seemed crushed, 
Change they may bring to that sweet sunny isle : 
T God! they mar its beauty only for a while. 


The storm may rend a few green boughs away,— 
May break the tender stems of some fair flowers ; 
Its louder voice may drown the fountain’s play, 
Its rage alone be heard a few short hours ; 
But then must end its mad destructive reign, 
And earth is beautiful, and heaven is calm again. 


Then from that lovely isle there floateth out 
Unwonted fragrance o’er the changeful deep, 
Till they who chance to wander thereabout 
Feel strange delight; and eyes long dry will weep 
Such tears as have in them a per bliss 
Than the unquiet laughter of a world like this. 


Oh! who, because a storm at times may break 
O’er that fair scene, could wish one flower the less ? 
Who from the poet’s life one vision take, 
' --dndread lest after-hours should distress ? fa 
Fear not for him ; no sorrow can . ; 
‘His heaven-in.planted sense of beauty and of joy ! 


He may have cares to duller souls unknown, 
And grief we know not be to him revealed ; 
Fear not for him ! his gladness is his own ; 
New springs of comfort are for him unsealed. 
His life is more than ours; to him are given, 
Even on this dull earth, thoughts that belong to heaven ! 





THE VIRGIN’S GRAVE. 
BY W. GILMORE siMM8. 


Tis a lowly grave, but it suits her best, 

Since it b es of and speaks of rest, 
And meet for her is its calm repose, 

Whose life was so stormy and sad to its close. 


*Tis a shady dell where they laid her form, 

And the hills gather round it to break the storm, 
While above her head the bending trees 

Arrest the wing of each ruder breeze. 


A trickling stream, as it winds below, 

Has a music of peace in its quiet flow, 

And the buds that are ever in bloom above, 
Tell of some ministering spirit’s love. 


It is sweet to think, that when all is o’er, 
And life’s fever’d pulses shall fret no more, 
There still shall beone, with a fond regret, 
Who will not forsake, and who cannot forget : 


One kindlier heart,all untainted byearth, 

That has kept the fresh bloom from its bud and its birth, 

Whose tears for the sorrows of youth shall be shed, 

And whose pray’r shall still rise for the early dead. 
Sabbath Lyrics. 


THE LADY ALICE. 


I 
What doth the Lady Alice so late on the turret-stair, 
Without a lamp to light her but the diamond in her hair ; 
When every arching e overflows with shallow gloom, 
And dreams float through the castle, into every silent room ? 


She trembles at her footsteps, although their fall is light ; 
For through the turret-loopholes she sees the murky night,— 
Black, broken vapours streaming across the stormy skies,— 
Along the empty corridors the moaning tempest cries. 


She steals along a gallery, she pauses by a door ; 

And fast her tors ea astontag down upon the oaken floor ; 

N ice she seems returning,—but thrice she turns again ;— 
ow heavy lie the cloud of sleep on that old father’s brain ! 


Oh, wellit were that never thou should’st waken from thy sleep ! 
y sleep ! 
a wherefore should they waken who waken but to weep ? 
: more, no more beside thy bed may Peace her vigil keep ; 
y sorrow, like a lion, waits upon its prey to leap. 


An afternoon in April, No a appears on high ; 

o — and yellow lustre fills the. Seopntes of the sky ; 
through the castle gateway, with slow and solemn tread, 

Along the leafiess avenue they bear the honoured dead. 


They stop. The long line closes us, like some gigantic worm ; 
A shape \ standing in the path; a wan and ghostlike form ; 
Which gazes fi » hor moves ; nor utters any sound ; 
Then, like a statue built of snow, falls lifeless to the ground. 


_| tion of which, with several neat speeches, the 





And though all wild and tangled, falls her heavy silk-brown hair ; 

Though from her eyes the brightness, from her cheeks the bloom, 
has fled ; 

They know their Lady Alice, the Darling of the Dead. 


With silence, in her own old room the fainting form they lay ; 
Where all things stand unaltered since the night she fled away ; 
But who shall bring to life again her father from the <9 M 

But who shall give her back again her heart of that old day ? 


Dickens's Household Words. 





A TALE OF THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


An alderman of the ancient borough of Beetlebury, and churchwar- 
den of the parish of St. Wulfstan’s in the said borough, Mr. Blenkin- 
sop might lea been called, in the language of the sixteenth century, a 
man of worship. This title would probabiy have pleased him very much, 
it bein an obsolete one, and he entertaining an extraordinary regard for 
all things obsolete, or thoroughly os to be so. He looked up 
with profound veneration to the griffins which formed the water-spouts 
of 8t. Wulfstan’s Church, and he almost worshipped an old boot under 
the name of a black jack, which on the affidavit of a forsworn broker, 
he had bought for a drinking vessel of the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Blenkinsop even more ired the wisdom of our ancestors than he did 
their furniture and fashions. He believed that none of their statutes 
and ordinances could possibly be improved on, and in this persuasion 
had petitioned Parliament t weer or merciful change, which 
since he had arrived at man’s estate, been made in the laws. He 
had successively op’ all the Beetlebury im ean og water- 
works, infant se , mechanics’ institute, library. He had been 
active in an agitation against amy measure for the improvement of the 
public health, and ro a strong advocate of intramural interment, 
was instrumental in mone to establish a pretty cemetery 
outside Beetlebury. He successfully resisted a project for remov- 
ing the pig-market from the middle of the High Street. Through his 
influence the shambles, which were corporation shad been al- 
lowed to remain where they were ; namely, close to the Town-Hall and 


immediately ander his own and his brethren’s noses. In short, he had | ,4 


—— consistently, and nobly done his best to frustrate every 
scheme that was —— for the comfort and advantage of his fellow 
creatures. For this conduct, he was highly esteemed and respected, 
and, indeed, his hostility to any interference with disease, had procur- 
ed him the honour of a public testimonial ;—-shortly after the presenta- 

eholera broke out in Beet- 


lebary. ? aie 
The trath is, that Mr. Blen views-on the subject of public 


weekly, for paltry thefts. When a nursing woman was dragged to the 
gallows with her child at ber breast, for lifting, to the value of a 
shilling. Whemyou lost your American ¢o » and plunged into 
war with Franee, which, to say nothing cf the useless bloodshed it 
cost, has left saddled with the national debt. Surely you will not 
call these the old times, will you, Mr. Blenkinsop ” 

‘Not exactly, Sir; no: on reflection I don’t know that I can,” an- 
swered Mr. B p- He had now—it was such a civil, well-spoken 
statue—lost all sense of the preternatural horror of his situation, and 
scratched his head just as if he had been posed in argument by an 
ordinary mortal. 

*« Well then,” resumed the Statue, ‘‘ my dear Sir, shall we tako the 
two or wary preceding. What think you of the then 
state of p d — discipline? Unfortunately debtors. 
indiscrimi with felons, in the midst of filth, vice, and misery un- 
speakable. inals under sentence of death tippling im the con- 
demned cell the Ordinary for their pot companion. Flogging, # 
common punishment of women convicted of larceny. What say you of 
the times when London streets were absolutely dangerous, and the 
passenger ran the risk of being hustled and robbed even in the day- 
time ? When not only Hounslow and Bagshot Heath, but the 

the 







roads swarmed with robbers, and a stage-coach was as 
lundered as a hen-roost. When, indeed, ‘the road” 
egitimate rce of a gentleman in difficulties, 

was commonly called ‘ Captain’—if not a 


cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and bull-baiting were 
ionable ts. When the bulk of the 
read and and divided their time between: and 


h 
ie a re oe a — and bs was an h a 
¢ki your taan.’ a gentleman could hardly open his mouth 
without u & profane or filthy oath. When the édutitry was con- 
tinually in of civil war through a disputed succession ; and two 
murderous insurrections, followed by more murderous executions, ac- 


tually took p! This era of inhumanity, 
agg 5 and pe and eye rope what say. ~ 
-. $ you regard thi 
stituting the old times, moar Pigtail © Ses ioe ae 






“There was Queen Anne’s golden reign, Sir,” 


gn!” exclaimed the Statue. “A reign of favouritiom 
and court trie Sate anne ny a athe n 
of Marlborough and of Mrs. Masham. A 
} You must go farther back yet for your good old 








what you say.” “- tire staan tee 





health and popular institutions were supposed to be economical (though 
they were, intruth desperately costly), and so pleaseed some of the rate 

yers. Besides, he withstood ameliorations, and defended nuisances 
and abuses with all the heartiness of an actual philanthropist. More- 
over, he was a jovial fellow,—a boon companion; and his love of anti- 
quity leant particularly towards old ale and old port wine. Of both 
of these beverages he had been partaking rather largely at a visitation- 
dinner, where, after the retirement of the bishop and his clergy, festivi- 
ties were kept up till late, under the idency of the deputy registrar. 
One of the last to quit the Crown and Mitre was Mr. Bl h 

He lived ina remote part of the town, whither, as he did not walk 
exactly in a right line, it may be allowable, perhaps, to say that he bent 
his course. Many of the dweliers in Beetle’ igh-street, awaken- 
ed athalf-past twelve on that night, by somebody passing below, singing , 
not very distinctly, 

“ With ajolly full bottle let each man be armed,” 
were indebted, little as they may have suspected it, to Alderman Elen- 
kinsop, for their serenade. 

In his homeward way stood the Market Cross ; a fine medisval struc- 
ture, supported on a series of circular steps by a graned arch which ser- 
ved as a canopy to the stone figure ofanancient burgess. This was the 
effigies of Wy de Vokes, once Mayor of Beetlebury, and a greai 
benefactor to the toown; in whien he had founded almshouses and a 

school, a.p. 1440. The post was formerly occupied by St. 

ulfstan ; but De Vokes had been removed from the Town Hal! in Crom- 
well’s time and promoted to the anne’ vice Wulfstan, demol- 
ished. Mr. Blenkinsop ly rev this work of art, and he now 
stopped to take a view of it by moonlight. In th at doubtful glimmer, it 
seemed almost life-like. Mr Blenkinsop had not much imagination, yet 
he could well nigh fancy he was ee upon the veritable Wynkyn, 
with his bonnet, beard, furred gown and staff, and his great book under 
arm. So vivid was the impression that it impelled him to apostrophise 

e statue. 

“Fine old fellow !” said Mr. Blenkinsop “ Rare old buck! We 
shall never look upon your like, again. Ah! the tee old times—the 
jolly good old times! No times like the good old times—my ancient 
worthy. No such times as the ope old times !” E 

“ And pray, Sir, what times do you eall the good old times ?” in dis- 
tinct ont deliberate accents, answered—according to the positive affir- 
mation of Mr. Blenkinsop, subsequently made before divers witnesses 

—the Statue. “ 

Mr. Blenkinsop is sure that he was in the perfect possession of his 
senses. He is certain that he was not the dupe of ventriloquism, or 
any other illusion. The value of these convictions must be a Raper nse 
between him and the world, to whose perusal the facts of his tale, sim- 
ply a stated by himself, are here submitted. é 

hen first he heard the Statue speak, Mr. Blenkinsop says, he cer- 
tainly experienced a kind of sudden shock, a momentary feeling of con- 
sternation. But this soon abated in a wonderful manner. The Sta- 
tute’s voice was quite mild and gentle—not in the least grim—had no 
funereal twang in it, and was quite different from the tone a statue 
might be expected to take by anybody who had derived his notions on 
that subject from having heard the representative of the class in «* Don 
Giovanni.” . 

“Well; what times do you mean by the good old times?” 

the Statue, quite familiarly. The churchwarden was able to reply 
with some composure, that such a question coming from such a quarter 
had taken him a little by surprise. 
_ “Come, come, Mr. Blenkinsop,” said the statue, “don’t be aston- 
ished. *Tis half-past twelve, and a moonlight night, a8 your favourite 
police, the sleepy and infirm old watchman, says. Don’t you know 
that we statues are apt to speak when spoken to, at these hours? Col- 
lect yourself. I will help you to answer my own question: Let us go 
back step by step; and allow me to lead you. To begin. By the good 
old times, do you mean the reign of George the Third ”” 

“ The last of them, Sir,” replied Mr. Blenkinsop, very ‘ally, 
Pp am inclined to think, were seen by the people who lived in those 

ys.” 


sate William ae ae ae . yaa oneal | os War, war 
again; not t war. jon’t think you’ll particul call these 
the good old es. Then what will you say to those of es the Se- 


bench? Whem Monmouth’s rebellion was followed by the | 
Assize—When the King tried to set himself above the law, and | Lest: 
crown in consequence—Does your worship fancy that thege Were 
good old times ?” ¥ :f = 
aie Blenkinsop admitted that he could not very well imagine that 
ey were. ° wt gard 
‘Were Charles the Second’s the good obi times?” demanded 
Statue. ‘With a court full of riot and calgieng ated 
less decent than any modern caiap-sehiles teak De 
having their legs crushed in the ‘ Boots,’ under the 
sonal superintendence of His _— Highness the Duke of York. The 
ee - — pe So an » and their 
with the hangings, wings, and quarterings, on 
that followed ind When Russell ‘and 8 were ; ’ mur- 
dered. Thetimeof the Great Plague Fire of London. 
lic money wasted by roguery and embezzlement, while sailors lay 
starving in the streets for want of their a pay; the Dutch about the 
same time burning our ships in the Medway. My friend, I think you 
wil! hardly call the scandalous monarchy of the ‘Merry Monarch’ the 
good old eed 

** T feel thedi ty which you suggest, Sir,” owned Mr. Blenki 

** Now, that a man of your loyalty,” pursued the Statue, re | 
identify the good old times with Cromwell’s Protectorate, is of course 
out of the question.” 

“ Decidedly, Sir?” exclaimed Mr. Blenkinsop. ‘ He shall! not have 
& statue, wy enjoy that honour,” bowing. ‘ 

“and yet,” said‘the Statue, “ with all its faults, this.era: was per- 
haps no worse tham any we have discussed yet. Never It was 
a dreary, cant-ridden one, and if you don’t think and’s 
palmy days, neither doI. There’s the previous reign ; 
the first part of it, there was the king endea: toassert arbitrary 
ee. During the latter, the Parliament were fighting against him in 

e open field. What ultimately beeame of him I need notsay.. At 
what stage of King Charles the First’s career did the good old times 
exist, Mr. Alderman? I need barely mention the Star Chamber and 

Prynne: and I merely allude to the fate of Strafford and of Laud. 
yaaa should you fix the good old times anywhere there- 
al ts ” 

“Tam afraid not, indeed, Sir,” Mr. Blenkinsop responded, tapping 
his ‘forehead. sahitlg-et @ i 

«What is your on of James First’s n? Are en- 
amoured of the good old times of the saipeciter ahts? or when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was beheaded? or when hundreds of poor miserable 
old women were burnt alive for witehoraft, and the royal wiseacre on 
the throne wrote as wise @ book, in defence of the execrable supersti- 
tion through which they suffered ?” 

Mr. Blenkinsop confessed himself obliged to give up the times of 
James the First. i ' 
“ Now, then,” continued the Statue, ‘‘ we come to Elizabeth.” . 

** There I’ve got you !” interru Mr. Blenkinsop, ex ) I 
your pardon, Sir,” he added, with a sense of the freedem he had 
taken; “but everybody talks of the times of Good Queen Bess, you 
know !” 
“Ha, ha!” langhed the Statue, not at all like Zamiel, or 
man, or a paviour’s rammer, but really with unaffected gaiety. ** - 
body sometimes says very foolish things. Suppose 7 he me 
been cast under Elizabeth! How would me have be- 
ing subject to the jurisdiction of the Ecclesias 
its power of imprisonment, rack, and torture? How would y 
have liked to see his Roman Catholic and Dissenting fellow-subjects, 
butchered, fined, and imprisoned for their opinions; and eharitable 
ladies butchered, too, for giving them shelter in the sweet compassion 
of their hearts? What would Everybody have thought of the murder 
of Mary Queen of Scots ? Would Everybody, would Anybody, would 





I should hope so,” the Statue replied, ‘‘ Those the good old times 


you, wish to have lived in these days, whose emblems are cropped ears, 


cond? Where they the good old times when Judge Jefferies sat on: at 

















a me 


ewer. + 


—— eee 


Goneel? «Little, and only wanted a plausible excuse for recanting his 








, stocks, thumb-screws, gibbet, axe, chopping-block, and Scaven- 
peng cies wen ? Will you take your stand upon this stage of History 
for the good old times, Mr. Blenksnsop ” 

« [ should rather prefer firmer and safer ground, to be sure, upon 
the whole,” answered the worshipper of antiquity, dubiously. 

“ Well, now,” said the Statue, ** tis getting late, and, unaccustomed 
as I am to conversational speaking, I must be brief. Were those the 

ood old times when Sanguinary Mary roasted bishops, and lighted the 

| of Smithfield? When Henry the Eighth, the British Bluebeard, 
cut his wives’ heads off, and burnt Catholic and Protestant at the same 
stake? When Richard the Third smothered his nephews in the Tower? 
When the Wars of the Roses deluged the land with blood? When Jack 
Cade marched upon London? When we were disgracefully driven out 
of France under Henry the Sixth, or, as disgracefully, went maraud- 
ing there, under Henry theFifth? Were the good old times those of 
Northumberland’s rebellion? Of Richard the Second'’s assassination ? 
Of the battles, burnings, massacres, cruel tormentings, and atrocities, 
which form the sum of the Plantagenet reigns ? Of John’s declaring 
himself the Pope's vassal, and performing dental operations on the 
Jews? Of the Porest Laws and Curfew under the Norman kings? At 
what point.uf this series of bloody and cruel annals will you place the 
times which you praise? Or do your good old times extend over all 
that period when somebody or other was constantly ars | high 
treason, and there was a perpetual exhibition of heads on London Bridge 
and Temple Bar?” . , 

It was allowed by Mr. Blenkinsop that either alternative presented 
considerable difficulty. 

‘* Was it in the aod old times that Harold fell at Hastings, and 
William the Conqueror enslaved England? Were those blissful years 
the ages of monkery; of Odo and Dunstan, bearding monarchs and 
branding queens? Of Danish ravage and slaughter? Or were they 
those of the Saxon Heptarchy, and the worship of Thor and Odin? Of 
the advent of Hengist and Horsa? Of British meaagetion by the Ro- 
mans? Or, lastly, must we go back to the Ancient Britons, Druidism, 
and human sacrifices; and say that those were the real unadulterated, 
genuine, good old times when the true-blue natives of this island went 
naked, painted with woad ?” : 4 

‘*Upon my word, Sir,” said Mr. Blenkinsop, ‘‘ after the observations 
that I have heard from you this night, I acknowledge that I do feel my- 
self rather at a loss to assign a precise period to the times in question.” 

«* Shall I do it for you ?” asked the Statue. 

«If you please, Sir. I should be very much obliged if you would,” 
replied the bewildered Blenkinsop, greatly relieved. 

“« The best times, Mr. Blenkinsop,” said the Statue, ‘“‘are the oldest. 
They are the wisest; for the older the world grows the more experience 
it acquires. It is older now than ever it was. The oldest and best 
times the world has yet seen are the present. These, so far as we have 
yet gone, are the genuine good old times, Sir.” 

« Indeod, Sir?” ejaculated the astonished Alderman. 

“* Yes, my good friend. These are the best times we know of—bad as 
the best may be. But in proportion to their defects, they afford room 
foramendment. Mind that, Sir, in the future exercise o ‘red munici- 
pal and political wisdom. Don’t continue to stand in the light which is 
gradually illuminating human darkness. The Future is the date of 
that happy period which your imagination has fixed in the Past. It 
will arrive when all shail do what is right; hence none shall suffer 
what is wrong. The true good old times are yet to come.” 

«¢ Have you any idea when, Sir?” Mr. Blenkinsop inquired modestly. 

«« That is a little beyond me,” the Statue answered. ‘I cannot say 
how long it will take to convert the Blenkinsops. I devoutly wish you 
may live to see them. And with that,I wish you good night, Mr. Blen- 


“Sir,” returned Mr. Blenkinsop with a profound bow, “I have the 
honour to wish you the same.” 
Mr. Blenkinsop returned homean altered man. This was soon mani- 
fest. Ina few days he astonished the Corporation by proposing the 
intment of an Officer of Health to preside over the sanitary affairs 
Beetlebury. It had already transpired that he had consented to the 
introduction of lucifer matches into his domestic establishment, in 
which, previously, he had insisted on sticking to the old tinder-box. 
Next, to ays ped ry all Beetlebury, he — the first to propose a 
great new » and to sign a requisition that a county itentiar 
be established for the reformation of juvenile offenders. The 
of him is that he has not only become a subscriber to the 
institute, but that he actually presided thereat, lately, on 
occasion of a lecture on Geology. ae 
remarkable which has occurred in Mr. Brésicttso 's views 
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afterwards near Bibracte(Autun), where the Helvetians were totall 

defeated. Qn these ee a the Roman army suffered Sousiderably 
from want ot pryicions. particularly of corn and forage, as the harvest 
was not yet ripe. Cesar was unable to avail himself of the river Saone 
as @ means of transport, because he had left that river at some distance. 
To increase his difficulties the (Edui who dwelt in that neighbourhood, 
and who were friendly to the Romans, kept back the promised —s 
He was in hopes nevertheless, to find provisions in abundance in the 
populous Bibracte, of which he had now sufficient for two days only. The 
Helvetians endeavoured to prevent this, when it came to a battle, in 
which he won the victory. 

Cesar now marched to meet the Germans who effected the passage of 
the Rhine under Ariovistus. In Vesontsio (Besangon) the walled capital 
of the Sequani, a great store of war supplies had been laid up. Cxsar’s 
first endeavour was to be beforehand with the Germans, and seize upon 
thattown. After continuous and night marches he made himself 
master of the place. He rem there a few days to secure the trans- 
port of supplies. Hereupon he broke up, and arrived after seven con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted marches, about five leagues from the camp of 
the Germans, which was established about the same distance from the 
Rhine. The latter approached within a quarter of a league of the 
Roman camp, and took up a position upon their flank, in order to cut 
them off from their supplies. To prevent this, Cesar with a party of 
the army making a side march, secured his line of communication, and 
fortified himself in his new position. The Germans attacked the new 
camp, but were beaten back. Brought at length by Cesar to ageneral 
engagement, which the Roman general knew they would avoid until 
the new moon, thew were signally defeated. Hereupon Cesar placed his 
troops in winter quarters, 

Such is what, in a condensed military point of view, the first book of 
the Gallic war presents. But we must place this and the incidents which 
it embraces, as nearly as admissible, before the military reader, in the 
language of the Commentaries (referring him to the text, as too copious 
for introduction here), in order to dwell on those most salient points, 
some of which have appeared perplexing to many, and to others, in- 
cluding ourselves, verging from the perplexing to the inconsistent and 
incredible. 

We are told in the Commentaries, that under the consulate of M. 
Messala and M. Piso, Orgetorix.* the most wealthy and valiant of the 
Helvetians, persuades his fellow countrymen to abandon their barren 
and very limited country, and tosettle in Gaul. During a space of two 
years they made preparations to this effect ; collected all the waggons 
they were able ; sowed their fields, and gathered from them all they 
could, to store up in their granaries. They made peace with all their 
neighbours. Orgetorix placed himself at their head. The Helvetians 
sent him on an embassy to Casticus, a friend and ally of the Romans, 
and son of Catamantal, who had been king of theSequani. He persuad- 
ed Casticus to assume the throne of his father. He gave his daughter 
to Dumnorix, the most powerful chief of the city of Bibracte (Autun on 
the Arroux, one of the branches of the Ligeris, Loire, towards the 
source of that river), and suggested to him the idea of making himself 
king. He promised to both the assistance of the Helvetians. An of- 
fensive league was concluded between the Helvetians, the Sequani, and 
the (Edui, to take ession of Gaul; but the Helvetians having dis- 
covered that the design of Orgetorix was to get himself elected king, 
they dragged him to prison. He was to be burnt, if the crime was 
brought home tohim. He escaped ; assembled 10,000 of his ple, 
and refused to reply to his accusers. Finding that at length that the 
magistracy, supported by the whole nation in arms, were about to com- 
pel his appearance, he poisoned himself. 

Nevertherless the Helvetians still resolved to follow out their design 
of emigration. They loadedtheir waggons with everything portable, 
and in order to leave no inducement for their return, they lay waste 
their own country, and consume everything with fire. Twelve towns. 
400 villages, every private and country habitation; the corn that 
they could not carry away with them, were a prey to the flames. 
They deliberate upon which road they should take to leave their coun- 
try. 

According to Cesar, Helvetia is separated from the Roman provincet 
(Savoy), by Lake Leman (Lake of Geneva), and the Rhone; and there 
were a two ways by which they could leave it. One through Se- 

uania — Comte), or Palatinate of Bergundy, between Soane and 
rench Burgundy), { which was narrow and difteult, lying between 
Mount Jura and the River Rhone, where a waggon could scarcely pass 
and commanded moreover by that lofty mountain, so that a small force 
could impede there the passage ofan army. ‘The other was through 
the Roman province (Savoy), which is much shorter and much more 





he refers to his conversation with the Statue, as 

above That narrative, however, his fellow townsmen receive 
with incredulous ex ons, accompanied by ures and grimaces of 
ike They hint, that Mr. Blenkinsop had been thinking for 


erro?s. Most of his fellow aldermen believe him mad; not less on ac- 
count of his new moral and political sentiments, so very different from 
their own, than of his Statue story. When it has been suggested to 
them that he has-only had his ageounies cleaned, and has been looking 
about him, theyshake their heads, and say that he had better have left 
his alone, andthat a little knowle isa dangerous thing, 
and a good deal of dirt quite the contrary. Their spectacles have ne- 
ver been cleaned, they say, aid any one may see they don’t want 


The truth seems to be, that Mr. Blenkinsop has foand an altogether 
new pair of spectacles, which enabled him to see in the right direction. 
Formerly, he could only look backwards ; he now looks forwards to the 
grand that all human eyes should have in view—progressive 
improvement.—Dickens’s Household Words. 





THE “ COMMENTARIES OF CHSAR” 


CONSIDERED AS APOCRY PHAL. 


Continued from the Albion of the 4th inst. 
C.ESAR’S FIRST CAMPAIGN. 
(AGAINST THE HELVETIANS AND GERMANS.) 


In the division of the Provinces subject to Rome, between the triumvi- 
rate, the establishment of which Cesar had brought about upon his re- 
from the Prwtorship of Spain, by his consummate ability in effec- 
ting a union of interest Severe Pompey and Crassus, the province of 
Gaul had fallen to Cxsar’s share ; Spain and Syria, by choice, to Pom- 
pey and Crassus. Despite all the secret ambitious aspirations of the 
man who was wont to quote so frequently the fearful axiom of Euri- 
on was in himself to be so destructive to the al- 
liberties of his country,* there were many urgent rea- 
sons for Cvsar contenting himself at that time with the government of 
80 and unimportant a province, one where he might be said to have 
rather, to establish his authority by precarious force, than to enter 
upon it without effort or difficulty. 

Inferior at that time in civil and military rank and repute to Pompey, 
inferior both to him and Crassus in wealth, and that influence which 
wealth ever gives over the majority, he felt he had for the time suffi- 
ciently gained in lifting himself to an equal nominal power in the 

and though accepting the least valuable foreign appoin.- 

ment, he at least secured to himself a basis from which at some future 
juncture he might avail himself of the power it would give him to take 
@ more prominent part in publi¢ affairs, and turn to his future advan- 
tage any change or circumstance that might gowns itself. Also, by 
one of those inscrutable ordinations of providence, attributed im those 
days to the capricious decision of the goddess Fortuna, Gaul, though 
with the least t or probable promise, was destined to become the 
field best edapted to the developement of those features of Caesar’s yet 
unexpanded character, and to reveal best his possession of that genius 
which never shews itself so tas when issuing triumphant out of the 
struggle with immeasurable difficulties. Syria, as to Crassus might 
have been fatal to him; but to Cesar, from that love of pleasure which 
shared with ambition the dominion of his soul, it was the rough field of 
war, the ch and ceaseless struggles of the fierce liberty-loving 
races of Gaul, Belgium, Germany, and Britain, that were to fit him for 
the conquest and dominion of the Roman world. — 
In this First Campaign Cesar having passed into Gaul over Mount 
Genévre, subdued the Helvetians (Swiss) and the Germans. The Helve- 
tians desirous to penetrate into Gaul from the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
the Roman general first endeavoured to bar their passage by the erection 
of a wall nineteen miles in length. As they nevertheless turned this 
wall and carried out their purpose, he hastened to overtake them, and 
after a fifteen days’ march, during which his army was never more than 
a league asunder, he came up with them, first on the Arar (Saone) and 
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* “ Tf right and justice were ever to be vivlated, it was admissible only for the 
sake of reigning.” 


easy, because the Rhone, which flows between the confines of the Hel- 
vetians and Allabrogi (Savoyards, who had been lately subdued, is in 
some places fordable. Adjoining the Helvetian territory is Geneva, 
the last town of the Allabrogi, and the bridge leading from that town 
belonged to the Helvetians. 

Hence, according to Cesar, the territory of the Helvetians extended 
ther as far as the present Fort de |’Ecluse, where the Jura terminates 
very close to the Rhone. 

ow, first as respects the only passages by which the Helvetians 
could leave Switzerland. He who wrote the Commentaries of Caesar 
must have been, as Warnery observes, “a very bad geographer,” for 
since that part of the world has been inhabited, there have existed 
through the Jura, which extends about 30 leagues from near Porrent- 
ruy, on the Swiss frontier, between Basle and the river Doubs to the 
Rhone ; many passes more open and convenient to issue from Switzer- 
land into Franche Comte and Bergundy, than any of those which then 
led into Italy by the Alps , and which are all still thesame as they must 
have been in Cesar’s time. Besides the high roads, there are several 
others in the Jura, which although little frequented by foreign travel- 
lers, are used by the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, on the left bank 
of the Lake of Geneva, in their traffic and communication with Franche 
Comte. All of these are less difficult and rugged than were those of 
Mount Cénis, the Simplon, the two Bernards, the St. Gothard, the Gen- 
evre, &c., until the time of Napoleon. Long before the time of Cesar, 
the Helvetians had carried war into Gaul, and since then large armies 
of Swiss and Burgundians have passed the Jura, without making use 
of the very narrow passage on the banks of the Rhone, which was doubt- 
less at the foot of the great Credo, a short distance from the Fort de 
l’Ecluse. Whether it were there, or higher up, or lower down, it will 
~~ readily seen that the Helvetians never could have passed, nor come 
there. 

Cesar, to prevent their passing, hastens from Rome by long journeys, 
and arrives at Geneva. He breaks down the bridge to prevent the 
Swiss making useofit. By this hostile act Cesar himself becomes the 
aggressor and not the Helvetians, whom he unjustly accuses of the first 
hostilities, for the bridge belonged to them. Then with one legion, all 
the troops he could muster at the time, while he amuses the Helvetians 
with vain hopes and parley, he throws up (according to the common 
readings) an entrenchment 19 miles long, with a wall 16 feet high pro- 
vided with forts, and defended by a broad ditch, to prevent their pas- 
sage, should they attempt it by force. This wall of Cesar’s has natu- 
rally enough been frequent subject of doubt and trouble to commenta- 
tors, because the distance between the points given by Ceasar (a Lacu 
Lemano, qui in flumen Rhodanum influit, ad montem Juram), does not 
exceed 11 miles. Dymock, in his edition of the Commentaries, says, 
that this incongruity has been endeavoured to be accounted for by the 
supposition of the corruption of the text; ‘‘ supposed to have been writ- 
ten X, which number is again supposed to have been considered too 
much by some transcriber, who wrote IX on the margin (!) which may 
have afterwards crept into the text, making XIX (!)” For, continues 

Dymock, ‘* had Cesar continued his wall beyond Mount Jura it could 
have been of no manner of use, and it cannot be supposed that in such 

an emergency, he would have thrown up a rampart when it could have 

been of no advantage.” By adopting the reading of Oberlinus, he there- 

fore endeavours to obviate this objection, and render the statements in 
the Commentaries near the truth of actual measurement. Neither Dy- 
mock, however, nor Hunter, nor Oberlinus, take into consideration 
what a nice little job this must have been for one legion, to effect, and 
to complete, moreover, inso short a time! We submit this to the re- 

flection of military men, with the scarcely less intelligible circum- 
stance that, the Helvetians “—, such a work going on before their 
eyes, the intention of which could have been no secret to them, should 
have made no physical opposition to its progress. We are not told 
they did so. 








* Argentorix in some versions. ‘ 

t The more southern of the Gallic tribes or nations were already comprehended 
in the Provincia Romana, whose limits before the arrival of Cesar were, the Medi- 
terranean on the south, from the Var to the pocmenaeey ofthe Pyrenean Venus 
(Cape de Creus); on the west, the Garonne ; onthe north, the Tarn, the mountains 
of the Vivarais and Lyonnais, the Rhone from ry to Geneva ; lastly, part of 
the Leman ; and onthe east, the lower valleys of the Alps. 

} Now formed by the departments de |’ Ain, Jura et Doubs. 








An ancient tradition of the country pretends that this wall was n 

Vergoy, to the right of the river et tial aean, Ww some mural os 
mains are shewn, said to be the v of that erection. Whether it 
were there, or nearer to Geneva, at St. Gervais even, since it was be- 
tween the Jura and the lake ; it covered the bridge of that town, pre- 
vented the Helvetians from getting there, as also to the bank of the 
Rhone, and to the narrow e between Mount Jura and that river. 
We further read in the Commentaries that upon Cesar’s refusal to let 
them pass through the Roman province (Savoy), they tried day and 
night to cross the Rhone upon boats made fast to each other, upon rafts 
and by fording, &c.; but that beaten back everywhere by the troops 
and the garrison of the forts they abandoned that design. 

Most military men in reflecting upon this e will assuredly be 
disposed to think, that in destroying the bridge of Geneva which’ wag 
behind, and covered by the entrenchments raised by Cesar upon the 
Helvetian territory, that general acted contrary to all the rules of art ; 
or, in other words unlike the great Strategist we are disposed to believe 
him to have been. The bridge could be of no use to the Helvetians 
since the erection of the wall and forts in advance of it, and all who 
know anything of the locality and country will immediately perceive 
that the bridge was the only means of communication for Csar’s 
own troops defending the entrenchment, with the Roman province in 
their rear. All these things considered, tend to raise a strong impres- 
sion that the writer had never seen the country. Such also was the 
opinion of General Warnery, who justly questions how the Helvetians 
could get to the bank of the Rhone, where we are told, they got, and 
tried day and night to pass by the means described above. To explain 
that probability, says the General, with right, ‘1 defy the most skilful 
commentator.” 

To have got to the Rhone they must have first forced the entrench- 
ment which barred access to it, and that they did nof do, for no intima- 
tion is given of such a thing in the text. Supposing for a moment they 
had even carried the entrenchment, is it likely that Cwsar would have 
permitted boats and rafts to have lain there in sufficient number, and all 
ready for the use of an enemy? Those who know the course of the 
Rhone from Geneva to the Fort de l’Ecluse where it disappears, know 
that at that part (unless it was different in Cwsar’s time) neither boat 
nor raft could ever have passed or lived there. Atthe Fort de I’ Ecluse 
the Rhone as at Saint Maurice,* through a frightful gulph, 
where its breadth is from fifteen to thirty feet (French), and its depth, 
at floods from sixty to seventy. It is indeed difficult to believe, what- 
ever change may have been effected by time in the physical features of 
these parts, that either man or beast ever forded it. Ttis too rapid, too 
noisy, too full of rocks, and deep, and from its junction with the Arve, 
about a cannon shot from Geneva, the current is confined within steep 
and frightful rocks, all which things would never admit of crossing it in 
boats made fast to each other, nor on rafts, or by fording, &c. More- 
over the Helvetians a arrived near Geneva, by keeping to the 
right, might have entered La Bresse, now department of the Ain, and 
Burgundy, through the Gex country, or Pays de oe: without meeting 
with such difficult passages, and on the supposition that they had effect- 
ed the passage of the Rhone, as far as the males, the young, strong, and 
healthy were concerned ; could they have transported in the same man- 
ner their women, children, their infirm and sick, their cattle of all 
kinds, together with the immense quantiy of provisions with which they 
were burdened ?—and lastly, to enter Gaul from Savoy, they would have 
had to repass that river anew. 

We return to the text. The Helvetians repulsed by Cesar, were 
compelled to take the road through the country of the Sequani or 
Franche Comté. They sent ambassadors to Dumnorix who willingly 
granted them a passage. They advanced into Gaul. They seemed dis- 
posed to c-tablish themselves in the Saintonge ; but Cesar fearing that 
they might make themselves masters of Tolosa ¢ (Toulouse), and pene- 
trate into the Roman province, left his entrenchments under the care 
of Labienus, and hastened to Italy for assistance, to arrest them on 
their march. 

As Cesar’s entrenchment (if it ever existed) totally barred the ap- 
proach of the pass in question to the Helvetians, how did they get 
there and pass it, when the Sequani granted them the permission, since 
Labienus, who commanded in the entrenchments, remained there, and 
we do not find that he was attacked? That the Helvetians flew over it, 
is not likely. There are, moreover, many things in the Commentaries 
which are scarcely less supernatural, such as making the Rhone forda- 
ble below Geneva, and that river the only outlet to the waters of the 
largest and deepest lake then known in Europe! 

itis much more probable that the Helvetians penetrated into Sequa- 
nia by another way, and that more likely in the diregtion of Pontar- 
lier, now in the Department of Doubs. This is the ‘saggestion of Gene- 
ral Warnery, who, as intimately acquainted with the country, and who 
had well studied all its topographical features, deserves, as we have al- 
ways thought from our own intimate knowledge of the same, peculiar 
attention. The reason he assigns for this conjecture, is that ‘* Verbi- 
genus,” or Urbigenus, now certainly Orbe, on the river of that name 
which runs into the Lake of Neuchatel, which has preserved the same 
name in Latin, where so many fine remains of antiquity are found, and 
then the capital of a district or Pagus, is only half a day’s journey from 
Pontarlier through the Jura, consequently that passage, still the most 
open, the most convenient and frequented of ‘all those of the Jura, 
would not have been unknown to the Verbegeni,{ who probably while 
their fellow countrymen the Helvetians were in a ested with Cesar, 
withdrew toreturn to their own territory, bending their steps towards the 
Rhine, which (bearing down afterwards to the right from the Saone) is 
the proper way to re-enter Switzerland by Pontarlier. Probable as 
this conjecture may be, itis, nevertheless, woelly contrary to the text, 
although Labienus remained still a long time in his er trenchments, from 
which Cesar did not recall him until the Helvetians had penetrated 
some way into Gaul, and he had become useless on the confines of a 
country abandoned by its inhabitants. 

Guischard,§ who succeeded so well in his commentaries upon the 
other Wars of Cesar, did not try his hand on that of the Helvetians, 
which looks very much as though the difficulties he found in making 
this subject clear to his own comprehension, dererred him ; and, in- 
deed, that he could have found any consistent probability in the text, 
in harmony with the topography of the country, is matter of impossi- 
bility. Rohan, who had long resided at Geneva, and must have known 
the adjacent ground well, avoids all mooting of this subjeet in his work, 
in which he stands forth so great a partizan of Cesar. eid 

Cwsar, as we have said, citing the text, hastens back to Italy with his 
characteristic rapidity, and raises with magic speed two legions; orders 
three more from Aquilea; and traverses the Alps with these troops 
with a celerity most staggering to the ideas of military men despite all 
that many yet living have seen or read of in modern wars. He marches 
in pursuit of the Helvetians, who while he has been effecting all these 
things, have not yet wholly effected the passage of the Saone, &c. 

One is almost inclined to doubt, when considering the rapidity with 
which Cesar organized the two new legions here spoken of, that the 
Roman soldiers were subjected to the severe tactical drill and discipline, 
which the many erudite writers on the Roman military organization 
impress so continually upon our mind, or at least it could not have been 
so serious an affair with them after all. Although in the wars ensuing 
upon the first French Revolution, regiments were raised and brought 
before the enemy with a rapidity equal to that with which we must 
suppose Cesar effected the levy of those two legions, say 5000 to 6000 
men each, yet the circumstances were very different in the moral im- 
pulse that actuated the French conscripts, and that which could have 
operated as an impulse to Cwsar’s Lombardy levies! Neither have we 
on record since those days an instance of any general having effected 
such a marvel, in so short a space of time, as this same journey back to 
Italy,—levying and organizing 12,000 recruits, collecting the three 
other legions disseminated in quarters in Aquilea, repassing with these 
into Gaul, and coming up with an enemy at such a distance from his 
base of operations as the river Saone, before these, who had long the 
start of him from a nearer basis and by a shorter line of march, had 

he river. 
ve — up with the Helvetians at the passage of the Arar 
(Saone), and defeats the fourth part of their forces, which had not yet 
effected the passage ; to wit—the Tigurini (People of the Zurich Pagus), 
who had formerly defeated the Consul L. Cassius, killed him and L. 
Piso, (the grandfather of Cesar’s father-in-law, L. Calpurnius Piso), 
who commanded with Cassius, and made the Romans pass under the 
yoke, Astonished to see Cesar pass the Saone in one day, which they 
had not been able to pass in twenty, the Helvetians deputed Divico, one 








* On the Rhone at the Northern end of the Lake. 

t The place now called Old Toulouse (Vielle Toulouse) appears to stand where 
the ancient Tolosa stood / Dissertations sur les origines de Toulouse par Audibert ). 
¢ The Urbegeni with the Tigurini (people of Zurich’, the Tugeni (those of Zug,) 
and the Ambroni formed in Cesar’s time the four ¢rides or nations Composing the 
Helvetians. 

§ Memoires sur les Grecs et les Romans. 
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ofthis pnges and generals, to treat with Cesar, the same who com- | 
mand Helvetians in the war with Cassius. Little satisfied with 


prosecute their march. In order to ascertain the 
they take, Cesar orders all his cavalry, amounting to 4000 men, in 
ursuit. The Helvetians attack these with 500 cavalry and defeat 
Fhe signally. The (Edui, from whom he expected supplies, withheld 
them; and we find Cesar leaves the essential, the enemy, to see after 
his “ provent.” , 

Here again isa somewhat dubious act upon the part of so great a 
captain. One would imagine that Cesar would have managed such 
matters without leaving the field at such a juncture, and that the Ro- 
man armies so well organized in every respect, must have had a com- 
missariat of some sort or other, persons whose sole duty it was to see 
that supplies were unfailingly provided and forthcoming for the troops 
on so important amarch. We know what the “Iron Duke” would have 
done, and what he did doin Spain, when such things were not put be- 
yond a doubt. . ; 

If Cesar’s armies were without such a department of the service, then 
their operations could never have been carried on with the celerity 
which we are made to believe, for we must recollect that a Roman army 
was not a Nomadic horde, and that they were here carrying on war in 
anenemy’s country. In contemplating also the disgraceful defeat sus- 
taind by the Roman and allied cavalry in number 4000, at the hands 
of500 Helvetian horse, we see but little ground for Guischard’s eulogies 
upon that arm in the Roman legions. 

The Helvetians having become apprised of Cwsar’s absence (who could 
not however be very far from his army) turn short round again upon the 
Romans and defeat his cavalry anew ; which, we are told, induces Cwsar 
to dismount them, to send all their horses (to the rear we suppose), 
without excepting even his own, reserving them, says he, to pursue the 
enemy after thevictory. This second cavalry affair had taken place on 
the march to Bibracte, where the Helvetians fell upon his rear-guard, 
to support which the cavalay had been detached. 

Resolved to bring the enemy toa general engagement, Caesar draws 
up his troops in battle array upon a hill ; disposes the four old legions 
about the centre in three lines, and the two new ones upon the summit, 
having placed his baggage in safety under protection of his auxiliaries. 
The Helvetians having repelled the cavalry, as observed, they attack- 
ed his first line. The Romans who were on higher ground than the Hel- 
yetians received their phalanx with a shower of javelins. The Helve- 
tians finding their shields pierced, threw them away. They were soon 
covered with wounds and compelled to fly to a neighbouring hill. The 
Romans pursued them. As they ascended the hill after them, they 
were taken in flank by 15,000 Boii, who compelled the Romans to turn. 
The Helvetians then returned to the charge, and their enemies were 
obliged to make front to them on all sides. At length the Helvetians 

ain the top of the hill, and the victory declared for the Romans, who 
captured their baggage after a long contest. The women fought with 

no less courage than the men, &c. &c. In fine, the Romans fought alone 
on foot, against a far superior cavalry in point of quality, a vastly more 
numerous host of foot, and nevertheless killed above 200,000 Helvetians ! 
Cesar too was absent, transacting the business of his chief of the com- 
missariat ; the Helvetians thought to profit by it, and behold the contra 
diction ; Cesar is suddenly present, and fights on foot, at the head of 
the combatants ! According to some readings, the loss was nearly equal, 
both on the side of the victors and the conquered. The Helvetians to the 
number of 130,000, retired in good order, and reached Langres on the 
fourth day. Owsar, preeaier from following the Helvetians on account 
of his wounded, forbade the Lingoni (people of Langres) to assist the 
enemy in any manner, on pain of being considered enemies to the Re- 
public. The Helvetians in this extremity, dispatched ambassadors to 
Cesar, who ordered them to halt, to lay down their arms, to send him 
hostages, and to deliver up the slaves which they had acquired. They 
obey Then Cesar, who honoured valour even in his enemies, sent 
them back to their own country, to rebuild their towns which they had 
burned, not wishing that it should remain without inhabitants. He 
ranted to the people of Autun permission to keep the Boii, whom they 
esired to retain on account of their valour and reputation. The Tables 
or rolls were brought to Cesar, in which were inscribed the names of 
allthe Helvetians capable of bearing arms, and those also of the women, 
children, and old men, who had emigrated from their country. These 
documents were in the Greek language, and had been found in the camp. 
The sum total enumerated therein, was 262,000 Helvetians, 36,000 
Tulingii, 32,000 Boii, 23,000 Rauracei, 14,000 Latobrigi. Of these 92,- 
000 capable of bearing arms. The whole amounting to 368,000 persons, 
who were reduced to 110,000 on their return to their country. 
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A GHOST STORY. ig 


Loudly the tempest raged over mountain and valley, forest and plain 
The wind rushed and roared through the tall and gloomy firs, as though 
the spirits of the storm were playing their maddest music, in wild joy 
that the earth had become as it were the field of their boisterous sports. 
On flew the gale over the dark and dreary country, now whirling 
through the streets of a busy town, now scaring some peaceful village, 
howling in the chimneys, screeching among the queer old gables, and 
making the rusty weather-cocks creak again. olus had it all his 
own way, and was beside himself with turbulence. 

Far different was the scene in the comfortable study of worthy pastor 
Barrenkamp, where he sat with his wife, the good Frau pastorin, and 
two of his old friends—the schoolmaster, and the steward of the manor. 
A quiet conversation was going on, interenpies from time to time by 
the whiffs from three pipes, and the sips which the smokers took from 
the tankards of warm tar that stood on the massive oaken table. 


e The 
fire blazed br htly on the hearth, and +X 9 when a fiercer blast or 
heavier gust of rain shook the window, the talk went on as though the 


party sought to forget the tempestuous weather outside. ‘ 

It was during a pause, while the pastor rose and drawing aside the 
curtain peered out into the darkness, that the steward said :— 

* You did quite right, Frau pastorin, in being a little out of the com- 
mon way to-day, and taking up your quarters in this snug a artment, 
for the great room is anything but comfortable in such weather. Yet 
it is worse outside; and at times one cannot help fancying that strange 
words and spoken tones are heard in the howling wind—I should not 
like to cross the churchyard to-night.” ° 

‘* Not cross the charckgund ” replied the pastor, with a smile, as he 
returned from the window, ‘“‘ what are you afraid of, friend steward ? 
Ha, ha, a man of your years—” 

“« My best Herr pastor,” rejoined the steward. shifting hither and 
thither on his seat, “ with me it is not a question of fear, I am nota 
wicked man myself, and—do not believe in ghosts, why then should I 
be afraid? Yet—” 

‘* Yet,” said the pastor laughing, witha playful glance at the speaker, 
“Yet! our good steward leaves a back door open.” 

“ Nay, was the answer, ‘“‘I meant only with respect to the church- 
I know as well as any other that the dead rest quietly there 

elow, without coming up at night to sit upon the cold mounds and 
play at hide and seek behind the white tomb-stones; but I purposely 
avoid any useless excitement, which always causes me a head-ache and 
discomfort afterwards. There is something disagreeable to fancy that 
hee see forms in white garments, flitting about among the waving wil- 
lows and shrubs in the dim twilight, and that every minute somebody 
18 coming behind you. For the same reason, I do not like to sit alone 
imaroom at night with my back towards a half-open door. I know 
Well enough that no one is in the other room, and that no one can come 
to me from thence, and yet, strange to say, I cannot rest until I either 
turn myself round, or shut the door.” 

As was to be expected, this turn to the conversation on such a night 
led on to the supernatural. If the pastorin attributed phantoms to 
the workings of a lively imagination, the schoolmaster on the contrary 
declared his belief in forebodings and warnings; and one and the other 
pr ache fearful mystery to relate, or some plausible explanation to 
forest, which there was every reason to believe was that of his brother, 
who, when a soldier, had been killed and buried on the spot where the 
shade disappeared ; and the schoolmaster harrowed the feelings of his 
suditors ooan account of what befel a gay young lieutenant, who one 
night called on his image to step forth from a large looking-glass, be- 
fore which he stood in a lonely-room. In one of the pauses the good 
Frau started up, pale with alarm, 
for help at a distance; the schoolmaster tried to persuade her it was 
but the over-excitement of imagina‘ion, and the pastor looked again 


out of the window, but saw not’ ‘ h 
Pe eh dicmal prot Boma except the rudely shaken branches 


Presently the guests departed 


resisti i the 
night at the parsonage, , ing all inducements to pass 


on account of the weather: the wife began to 


Temove the drinking vessels from the table, suddenly she uttered an 
exclamation of terror, and one of the jugs falling from her hand broke 
into shivers on the floor. 





The steward had once encountered a phantom on the skirts of a! 


declaring she had heard a faint cry | P 





“ What's the matter tor, turning hastily 
round to his wife, who 5 with intense attention 
towardsthe window. Nothing however was to be heard outside but the 
wind, and occasional gusts of rain from the driving clouds. 

“It was again that same cry for help,” she replied in a hollow whis- 
oo “ the same tone and—Heinrich—as I hope for Heaven's aid in my 
ast need—it sounded exactly like my father’s voice.” She hid her 
face in her hands, and a shudder ran through her whole frame. 

*« Folly,” replied her husband petulantly, lifting his black cap from 
off his left ear, ** folly ! the silly tales have excited you, and now you 
begin to see and hear ghosts. e will go to bed, it is sleeping-time ; 
and to-morrow, with the bright daylight, all your sad and anxious 
thoughts will pass away.” 

But the pastorin’s feelings had been too much worked upon to be 
quieted by soothing words. “I feel,” she said, ‘*-the schoolmaster is 
quite right, there are supernatural powers; it cannot be otherwise. 
For when we know that the smallest drop of water is inhabited by in- 
numerable living creatures, how dare we presume that the illimitable 
ether-space, which surrounds the universe, is hollow and empty. 
No, it is not sible; round about, within and above us some- 
thing moves and works. Distant objects affects us but little, perhaps 
because our nerves are not reg evan delicate to become sensible of 
them ; I can scarcely describe my idea, but it seems to me that some are 
in closer affinity between us—perhaps magnetic—than others, and so 
act upon us as a foreboding consciousness.” 

‘“‘T cannot comprehend you at all,” replied the pastor with a smile. 

“Itis now the third night,” continued his wife, “that I feel this 
same anxious unrest. You know that on the first evening, just before 
agg I received that letter from home telling us of my father's 
illness.” 

* Only an obstinate cold, as your mother stated, which probably has 
quite left him by this time.” 

‘*No, not a cold, Heinrich, it is a worse case than that, or why did 
she send the letter express, and why her subsequent silence? The in- 
telligence could have been here in nine hours by railway.” 

‘*Come, child,” retorted Barrenkamp, “let us go to bed, and to- 
morrow we will talk quietly over the matter. See, the wind at last has 
swept the sky clear, and the moon shines with friendly light in at the 
window, when the storm abates we shall have fine weather. Come, 
little one, be my brave wife: you surely are not terrified at ghost 
stories ?” 

“No, Heinrich, not at ghost stories,” whispered the Frau, staring 
with almost lustreless eyes into the corner of the room, now scarcely 
illuminated by the diminishing lamp-light—* certainly not afraid of 
tales, I have already nearly forgotten what the steward and schoolmas- 
ter related, but it is in myself; andI feel that now, at this very mo- 
ment, something is taking place among my friends. However much I 
resist, still I cannot get the image of my father out of my mind. I see 
him continually, with pale and mournful face, in his green dressing 
gown, and black cap, pass and repass before me, twirling his steel watch 
chain, which he did only when sick or suffering; and so plainly do I 
hear the gentle clink, that I have looked behind me many times to see 
what could be the cause—but it sounds only in my ear—you—the others 
have not perceived it.” 

** You are excited to-night, child, that is the sole cause,” answered 
the rg soothingly ; ‘‘ come, once more, to bed ; it is late, and I am 
tired: besides the lamp will go out, all the oil seems to be gone.” 

As he ceased, a low, plaintive tone was heard, which sounded like a 
distant cry of distress,—whether from the court-yard or the house it- 
self was not easy to decide—in the noise of the yet violent wind. Sud- 
denly too, the flame of the lamp expired, and the pastor, who, in conse- 
quence of his wife’s alarm, could not himself repress an uneasy feeling, 
was about to fetch a candle that stood in the adjoining chamber, when 
the Frau seized him hastily and convulsively by the arm, and witha 
voice half-choked by terror whispered, while pointing to the door with 
out-stretched arm—‘ See, see there !” 

The two were standing in the shadow of the wall in the now darkened 
room, while a single moon-ray fell on the opposite staircase door ;but, dim- 
med by a thin curtain,the objects on which it shone were confused and in- 
distinct. Nevertheless the pastor and hiswife saw the polished latch lift up, 
and the usually creaking door openslowly without any noise, and aform 
glide in, whose aspect made the blood in their veins stand still,—there 
was the green dressing-gown, the black cap, the tall pale figure. The 

astorin stood, her eyes almost starting from their sockets, her mouth 

alf-open, her arm still out-stretched towards the spectre, while her 
husband, no longer able to dispute the evidence of his own eyes,remain- 
ed transfixed in bewildered surprise. 

In another moment, the hitherto motionless form moved slowly across 
the dark side of the room, and a sound was heard like the clink of steel 
against steel. Barrenkamp felt a tighter grasp on his arm, and pos- 
sessed by a vague terror scarcely knew whether to stand still or rush 
forwards. Then his wife’s hold slackened, and she would’ have fallen 
but for his ready support. 

When he turned again towards the apparition it had disappeared, and 
the moon shone calmly into the quiet room. 

His wife had fainted ; he carried her to the bed in the next room, 
and, hurriedly lighting the candle, hastened back to the study, down 
the stairs, along all the passages, examined every lock, found the house- 
door fast, crossed the court-yard, andknocked at the sexton’s chamber, 
but in vain, the old man hed been long asleep and was not to be roused. 
The stillness was unearthly, and yet there seemed to bea flitting and 
whispering, and the sweep of rustling garments went up and down the 
assages and stairs. A shudder seized the usually fearless man, and 
: was only by an effort that he kept down a choking sensation in his 
reast : 

«It must be the wind,” he said, as though to check his alarm, at the 
same time flying rather than walking back to his room. Here, how- 
ever, he recovered himself; and, having woke the maid to attend to her 
mistress, he again searched the whole house, and went out to the yard 
gate, but nothing appeared to have been disturbed, and the mysterious 
apparition was still unaccounted for. 

As soon as daylight appeared, and his wife had sunk into a quiet and 
refreshing sleep, he shut himself up in his study, the whole forenoon, 
to arrange and seal various papers and writings. Shortly after dinner 
the postman brought a letter. Barrenkamp tore it open, looked at the 
signature—it was from his sister-in-law, and with glistening eyes read 
the hastily-written and scarcely legible lines :— 


Dear Brother-in-law.—Providence visited us yestereven in a melan- 
choly and terrible manner. Between ten and half-past my dear father 
died, apparently from a ruptured blood-vessel. Impart the awful news 
to Eliza with caution. Ah, his last earnest desire was to see her once 
more before his end. Come over hereif possible, but Eliza will hardly 
be able as yet to endure your absence. I write in the night, and send 
the letter by a railway conductor for expedition, that you may receive 
it to-day. Comfort my poor sister. Yours, 

REGINE. 


Two months went by; the cold and bare dreariness of winter had 
given place to the soft breath and lovely green of early spring. It 
was pleasant and cheerful in the parsonage garden, where under a 
sweet-blooming Sophie ite sat the pastor and his wife, the latter but 
just arisen from a long and severe illness. Her strength of constitu- 
tion had at last conquered the burning fever, and her feeble look reviv- 
ed at the sight of the active and glorious world. But, the melancholy 
of the convalescent, her heavy hour-long dreaming and brooding, the 
terror which seized her if left alone for a minute in the evenings, all 
too plainly showed she had not forgotten the fearful hour of terror, but 
that the painful recollection yet remained and preyed upon her. 

This care and anxiety troubled Barrenkamp’s heart, as he sat hold- 
ing his wife’s thin hand, and looking sorrowfully on her pale features, 
at the same time abstaining carefully from any remark which might 
renew her anguish. He had acquainted no one with the events of that 
dreadful night, except his old friend, the schoolmaster, who now beliey- 
ed more firmly than ever in warnings and omens. 

The worthy couple were still sitting in silence when the lower gurden 
gate opened, and Munzer, the aged sexton, came with the schoolmaster 
along the broad central path, and both, on their approach, cordially 
congratulated the patient on her first appearance out of doors after her 
canvalescence, while the old grave-digger delivered a letter to the 

astor which required immediate attention. The good man perused 
it hastily, and then said, as he rose from his seat and turned towards 
the house :— 

‘I shall have the answer ready in a few minutes, Munzer, and you 
can take it back with you at once. Stay both of you for a little while 
with my wife, and help her to pass the time ; she will like to hear the 
village gossip again.” 

** How do you do, Sexton ”” said the pastorin, holding out her white 
and shrunken hand—* you look well; this spring weather seems to 
agree with you. Sit down by me—and you, schoolmaster, pray take a 











on the spectators. 


seat—how does your garden come on, your cow, 
We nese eee aon one aneter for a long time.” 
“« Ah, rau pastorin,” replied the grey-haired sexton, taking 
the offered hand, ‘not for eight whole weeks, Dot since thet night whe 
the storm tore up the old lindentree in the churchyard roots ; 
and blew down Nebbeck’s oome pe yonder in the which 
came near falling on his y child. That was an awful night im all 
live. You, 


respects, and for my part I 1 never forget it 
Pree torin, fell iit then, and were obliged *n es tog remember 
good heaven, ig anything the 


quite well how on the next morning—but 
wee ater ant 8 is th 1 fe 

*« After all, it is rather too cool for you out here, Fr pastorin,”’ 
interrupted the schoolmaster quickly, wishing to cut ssaene as pos- 
sible a conversation of such a tendency. ‘ You would be better in- 
doors in your warm room... Perhaps I may lead you in »” 

“« Thank you, thank you, Herr schoolmaster,” answered the invalid 
holding her handkerchief for a few moments to her eyes. It was the 
first time, since her father’s death, that the fatal evening had been 
mentioned in her presence, and she was unwilling that the emotions 
thereby excited should be noticed. “ It was only a ing faintness,” 
she said, with a half smile ; “‘ my former st is not yet come back ; 
it will soon be over. But do not be uneasy, Munzer, you said that 
night was an awful one, did you—did anything happen to you that you 
will! not be able to forget it ?” 

** Do not talk of that night, best Frau pastorin,” intreated the school - 
master, ‘‘it is long past; why go back to it? Munzer can tell youa 
welcome bit of news; his landlord has doubled the field which he has 
so long rented, and promised hima supply of potatoes for seed.” 

But the Frau kept her eyes inquiringly on the sexton ; something, it 
was evident, held possession of his thought, for although his long- 
cherished wish had been gratified in the fact related by the schoolmas- 
ter, he disregarded it: something else was in his mind, and rela to 
that mysterious night, and the pastorin, in her excited condition, eafeed 
on it eagerly. 

**What happened to you, Munzer?” she whispered, and took the old 
man by the arm; ‘ what was it—tell me—what about that night ””’ 

‘** Not exactly happened to me, Frau pastorin,” replied the sexton, 
grinding his heel into the gravel in embarrassment: ‘‘ nothing happen- 
ed at all, but—if you will know it, and won’t laugh at me—I saw an 
apparition.” 

** Munzer!” cried the schoolmaster, reproachfully, and now to his 
terror the old man became aware, as he raised his eyes, of the impres- 
sion his words had made. 

“You war saw my father !” exclaimed the Frau, with ahoarse, 
scarcely audible voice, ‘‘ confess it only—confess, Munzer; that evening 
you saw my father ?” 

The invalid’s excitement was alarming, and the sexton would have 
given anything to have kept the matter to himself—but too late. Just 
then the pastor came back from the house, and though shucked at the 
unfortunate blunder, he found it impossible to divert his wife from her 
rw nes Hear she would, hear from the sexton’s own mouth, what he 

ad seen; she would know for a certainty that her father had called 
her, “ and then—then,” she said, putting back the hair from her pale, 
damp forehead—“ she would be calmer—better.” ) 

There was no alternative, and at last the pastor enjoined the sexton 
to relate what he knew, but as he hoped for salvation to state nothing 
false or exa ted. . 4 

** Ah, good Herr pastor,” replied the old man, ‘* would to God I had 
held my tongue, the more so as I cannot say anything positive about the 
re.” y 

«The _— repeated the pastorin, scarcely conscious,—* where 
was it—what was it like ?” 

“TI can’t say distinctly,” stammered the sexton in reply while he 
looked over his shoulder as though the thought made him fearful, even 
in the glad sunlight, ‘‘ however, it will, perhaps, be best to tell you the 
whole in few words. On that evening, then, I had gone to early, 
much earlier than usual; the weather was stormy, and my old rheuma- 
tism plagued me beyond the common; but as soon as I had tried to 
sleep, there began a dismal creaking noise, which I soon found came 
from the shutters of the vestry, which had been left unfastened. Now 
it would have been easy for me to go across and fasten them; it’s not 
far, you know, from the back door of my little room, and I was afraid 
the wind t break them uff their hinges—but I had left the keys in 
Mites the ebboel looked d gazed ly at the speak 

ere the schoolmaster looked up, and gazed inquiringly - 
er. The sexton continued—* I felt shy of going Sp to dita him, so 
laid still till half-past ten ; but the noise grew worse, and at last I was 
pretty certain everybody was in bed—for I can see plainly on the lime- 


and your little field ? 


tree in fi of my window if there is a light stillin the study—do I 
put on iy oes and my old morning-gown, and erept softly up the 
steps—” 


** What, were you in my room on that evening ?” cried the pastor, 
while his lips parted with astonishment and surprise. ; 

** It seemed unked upon the stairs,” continued the sexton, paying’ no 
heed to the question, “‘ the stormy wind roaring outside so in the 
confined space like tere sgn and hissing, and I opened the door has- 
tily, and eonpet towards the well-known spot, where the Herr 
always puts the keys in the evening, so that I may get them early next 
morning. I had just got them in my hand when a faint streak of moon- 
light fell across the room, and—it makes my blood freeze even now to 
think of it—and then I heard a slight groan, and turning my head sud- 
denly round, I saw a figure all in white, which seemed to be i 
out itsarm towards me. I was struck dumb and stood motionless, but 
presently, when I saw that the apparition really moved, when I heard 
the rustling of the white gréve-civdhen, I can’t at all tell how I got out 
of the room. I only remember flying down stairs, rushing my 
chamber, fastening the door, and getting into bed, where I covered my- 
self all over with the clothes, and prayed fervently to God that he would 
turn away all evil from myself and from this house.” 

‘** And what became of the shutters ?” asked the schoolmaster, as with 
a laugh he took the pastor by the hand. 

** The wind soon went down,” rejoined the sexton, “« and so thecreak- 
ing ceased; but had it been ever so stormy, ten horses would not have 
dragged me to the vestry that night.” 

‘* Eliza!” said the pastor, and passing an arm round the waist of his 
pale and trembling wife, he drew her gently towards himself ; she hesi- 
tated a moment, cast her eyes downwards with a doubting, shuddering 
look, &nd then sobbing loudly, hid her face on her husband’s breast. 

** My good Frau pastorin,” supplicated the old grave-digger, in con- 
sternation. 

** Hearken, old friend,” spoke the schoolmaster, taking the sexton’s 
arm within his own, “ you have this day done the wisest ever 
thought of; but come, my noble apparition, here is your document, you 
shall go home and dine with me.” 

‘* But Herr schoolmaster, I don’t comprehend—” 

‘** Neither is it necessary, my beauty, it is not at all necessary ; old 


bones grow lively at times. Hurra! sexton, I am so » I think [ 
could dance a minuet, and whistle the tune myself.” And without 
giving the old man time to address a word to the weeping rin, the 
schoolmaster drew him along the path, and both disap through the 


ate. 
. And the Frau? 

A few weeks have passed since the eventful morning, but there is no 
longer an invalid at the parsonage. The pastor’s brave wife, although 
still somewhat pale and weak, again conducts her household affairs as 
promptly as ever. The schoolmaster and steward also come in in the 
evenings, as was the custom, and chat for an hour or so,—but ghost 
stories are no longer told,—and the sexton now takes the vestry keys 
into his own room at night, so that the old man no more needs to mount 
the stairs to fetch them when he gets up in the morning. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGN’S OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
Conclusion. 
CHAPTER LIV. 


Hastening up to head-quarters to obtain the necessa 
went first e see Trant. To his surprise he learnt that, 
of Rellick, Trant had just got his company. ; - 

Rellick had died quietly in the night, and might now be seen lying 
with sad and rigid face, over which no forced smile would ever 


in 
flicker. 


leave, John 
y the decease 


Death had restored the true expression of mournful desola- 
tion ; and the living major, in full regimentals, had never half the dig- 
nity of his corpse in a nightcap. : 

He made no me in any circle, and his decease scarcely produced a 
more tragical impression on the generality of his acquaintance than 
Punch’s disappearance with the devil at the end of the drama makes 
Oldstyle pronounced his funeral oration by saying 
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that ‘he wasn’t a bad old fellow, rather a humbug ;” and 
Dingle, who was of an affectionate nature, ept his room a whole after- 
noon and smoked fourteen pipes in honour of his memory. Difficult as 
it was to connect this idea of the major with any serious reflection, 
both Trant and John felt sorry at the loss of the familiar face of him 
who, though not like Falstaff, witty in himself, was a frequent cause of 
wit in other men. The poor old pantaloon had quitted the stage, and 
was now to lie, quipless and silent, among the walking gentlemen, tra- 
gedy queens, pert chambermaids, and heavy old men, over whom has 
closed the n curtain of the grave. ‘ 

“ Poor old Rellick,” said Trant; “ though he had lived long, he was 
quite a young soldier—not over sixty—and died all too soon for his 
fame. Could he but have rubbed on for another half century or 80, 
he might, at the age of old Parr, have succeeded to a high military 
command,” 


To John’s surprise and pleasure, Trant, on finding that St. Pyne’s 
was his destination, offered to bear him company, saying, somewhat 
mysteriously, that he had important business in that direction. So 
they set off together. 

seemed, on this occasion, to have changed characters. John’s 
pn impetuosity had totally disappeared. The events of yesterday 
had tamed effectually for the present, and he remained reflective 
and absent, while Trant was unusually lively. 

On leaving the coach at the hotel where John had taken leave of the 
Vicar when quitting home, they set off on foot for St. Pyne’s. As they 
drew near it John became more and more thoughtful, and more anx- 
dous to learn the cause of his unexpected summons. Trant’s gaiety, 
that now seemed inexhaustible, was ineffectual in rousing him; nor 
were the wellknown scenes that met his eye of more avail. Tho shades 
of evening were closing when they passed through the lane, sweet with 
honeysuckles and wild roses, that led from the main road to the vicar- 
age; and, as they entered the gravel walk of the shrubbery winding 
duskily beneath the shadowing pines, the last detachment of rooks came 
cawing home, and subsided, with much gabbing and flapping, into their 
dormitories on the tall, motionless limes, that bounded the lawn. Amy, 
seated at the window, saw John who was leading the way, pass the 
corner of the house, and ran out to meet him. But it happened that 
John had paused for a moment, stooping down to caress Lancaster the 
cat, who, seeing them coming, had first made an ostentatious ambus- 
cade behind a rose-bush, and then darted out on them with his tail in 
the air, which was his customary mode of receiving visitors ; and thus it 
came to pass that Amy, running from the porch, flung herself into the 
arms—not of John, but of Trant. 

Quickly discovering her mistake, she disengaged herself with a little 
scream; but not before Trant, doubtless tempted by the proximity of 
her face, had bestowed upon her at least a dozen unfraternal kisses. 
Amy hastened to hide her blushes in embracing John. 

“‘ Ah, John,” she whispered, ‘‘ you are too late. Poor uncle ——” 

** Too late, my son,” said the Vicar, coming out into the porch. ‘‘ Mr. 
Trant” (shaking bands with him warmly,) “ forgive our cheerless wel- 
come. You have come to a house of mourning. Richard is dead.” 

So saying he took John, too much shocked at the moment to reply, 
by the arm, and led him gently within the house, leaving Trant ex- 
pressing to Amy his deep sorrow at having intruded at such a mo- 
ment. 

John followed his father up stairs 

** Richard had grown so much weaker,” the Vicar said, whisperingly, 
* thatat his request we sent for you, hoping you might still be in time 
to see him. He died last night.” 

The Vicar led the way to a room that John remembered as always 
set apart for honoured guests, and opened the door softly. It was very 
gloomy, for the muslin blinds were down, and it seemed teeming with a 

quite independent of the sounds of life heard through it, pro- 

from the birds outside. The heavy brown curtains of the bed 
were undrawn, and a last gleam of the sun rested on the form of his 
dead uncle. 

All the strange unutterable feelings of poetic awe, that strike him 
who gazes on the remains of what is now removed to an immeasurable 
distance—the dread, the mystery, the bewildering meeting of warm 

remembrances with the present cold reality t makes the 

skin creep; and, in this instance, the contrast between the busy, emu- 

lative, practical, ving man, and the sublime e in the face of the 
—these came wi' 


full force on so susceptible a gazer as John. 
. Richard died mute asa fox, out a word which his bro- 
> ong might y infer that he either regretted yursuits in which 
his life spent, or murmured against the that had mar- 


red all his at last. His was not anature to , even if he 
felt, remorse; and it was doubtful whether the unwont lations 
po poet prone bnlpeetngp er dl days did not result as much _ shat- 
pa ealth as from any influence his misfortunes might have had on 


heart. 

** Still,” said the Vicar, ‘‘I am not without hope that he felt at last 
repentance for having poured out the best years of his life and the 
feclings of his neart as a libation to Mammon ” 

It was some time before John had sufficiently recovered from th. 
shock of this event to remember the duties of hospitality to his friend, 
He and Amy had left the porch and walked together to the shrubbery, 
whither John, guided by their footsteps, followed ; and, accustomed as 
he was to the absence of reserve between Trant and Amy, it certainly 
struck him asa little odd that Trant’s arm was round Amy’s waist, 
while his other hand held hers. Amy, on hearing John approaching, 

herself and made her escape by another walk, while Trant 
came smi up to him. : 

“ The object of my journey is achieved,” said he, putting his hand on 
John’s shoulder, ‘‘ and to you it scarcely needs explanation. I could 
have wished &@ more auspicious moment for my wooing, but I defy 


At first John could scarcely believe it possible that Amy had really 
won the heart, seemingly so impregnable, of Trant; and when convin- 
ced of it, he could not sufficiently wonder at her good fortune in findi 
a lover in the man whom all others he admired and liked. Tranth 
admired Amy from the first—his admiration had grown with their ac- 

uaintance, though he did not know the strength of his attachment till 
ey were separated and he resumed his solitary life. On the day be- 
fore his promotion was secure he had found himself, by the death of a 
cousin, proprietor of the old Grong», where, in his infancy, he had re- 
sided with his aunt, and of a small property in addition. The concur- 
rence of the two events removed all scruples of prudence that might 
still have o the declaration of his attachment, and decided him 
on at once his fate (of which, however, he was tolerably san- 
guine) from Amy. The time of his arrival was unpropitious for love- 
making, but his abrupt proceeding when they met at the porch requir- 
ed some explanation, and this was best conveyed in a proposal. 

Trant left St. Pyne’s at once, and did not come back till after the 
funeral, when he returned as hag, Se} accepted lover. 

8 will, made shortly before his death, was. characteristic. 

Trustees of approved sagacity (Mr. Keene was one) were appointed to 

make the most of the wreck of various investments. Of the money 

d, two-thirds was to be Amy’s; the remaining third, with Basnet 

House and the estate, was bequeathed to John, with a recommendation 

to dtc pee There was only two other provisions in the will. 

A pounds ~ yak if _ sear, to the Cp samy and sub- 

uent prosecution e ess Mr. Barker, and an sum was 

left to te part clerk Lae a i 

'y a fragment of Richard’s wealth was rescued, yet it was 

a caudliganas sum; and before their honeymoon had expired, Trant 
and Amy found themselves richer by pag A thousand pounds. 

The latest intelligence received of Mr. Barker was From San Fran- 
cisco, for which port he had fitted out a ship freighted with necessaries, 
to be disposed of ata vast profit to the diggers. Owing, however, to 
the circumstance that his customers were people to the full as saga- 
cious and practical as himself, the speculation had not turned out so 
well as it had promised : and he was stated to be in the last extremit 
from fever, having been unable to prevail on himselfto part with his 
only remaining of gold-dust for the 2 wee supply of medicine,— 
the said bag, together with a pickaxe and shovel, constituting the whole 
of his personal effects. 

When the regiment was ordered to the West Indies, John fortunately 

uitted the service. I say fortunately, because the barracks whither 
ey were sent on disembarkation, having been built on a site selected 
— on account of its insalubrity, about two-thirds of the men 
and officers died of fever in a marvellously short space of time ; and, how- 
ever agreeable it may be to find other people making vacancies, it is by no 
means pleasant to be haunted perpetually by the impending prospect 
of making a vacancy one’s self. Another site, equally eligible in other 
respects, and having, moreover, the advantage of being particularly 
healthy, existed on a mountain hard by ; but as the mountain would not 
come to them, they were eventually obliged, like Mahomet, to go to the 
mountain, where they dwelt in tents, like wandering Arabs, and recoy- 


ered their health. vaprgg eee bg not in the least prevent Mr. Cob- 
web from eS these lackless warriors and their 
brethren-in-arms as wf Sybarites ; for that gentleman, with pro- 

hetic intrepidity, never allows either facts or ab mepess to inter- 
ere with his assertions or . Puddicombe had rather rejoiced 
in the t of going to the West Indies, where he had expected to 
lead a life like Tom Cringle’s, i.e. a life of alternate adventure and jol- 
lification ; but was disagreeably undeceived by finding that his colonial 
associates in this pleasant existence, Messrs. Aaron Bang and Co., had 
been deprived of the means of indulging a taste for reckless hospitality 
by a wise policy, which, beginning in ‘the time of Mr. Namby’s father, 
and being adroitly followed up by his successors, has reduced most of 
them to beggary. Dingle lived in a grass hammock for several years, 
and has lately discovered the faculty (till then latent) wherein his 
strength lies, being now acknowledged a first-rate judge of sangaree. 
Frelove gtey: with tears and an exchange of rings from the young 
lady with the ringlets, with whom he continued to maintain a sentimen- 
tal correspondence some time after she was married to a curate ; but this 
was terminated by his falling in love with a Creole beauty, who has ever 
since remained the object of his perspiring devotions. Plodde got a 
coup de soleil in consequence of persisting in going snipe-shooting in a 
shako,—that head-dress being peculiarly adapted for concentrating the 
sun’s rays, and transmitting them upon the object beneath,—a process 
which is not found to answer so well with human beings as with cucum- 
bers. Nevertheless, his thoughts are still for his country, and he is 
supposed to be the author of many of the ingenious papers that con- 
stantly appearin the military journals, suggesting important changes 
in the pattern of waist-belts, or a radical improvement in pantaloons, 
the writers of which veil their illustrious names under such signatures 
as “Cut and Thrust,” ‘Ready Present,” “Quintus Curtius,” and 
others equally significant and expressive. 

Mrs. Lothaire found the climate so unpleasant, that she seized the 
first opportunity of returning to England under the protection of a 
member of the governor’s staff ; and it was probably in connexion with 
this proceeding that her name lately appeared ina case in the House 
of Lords, where Lord Brougham examined the witnesses with peculiar 
animation and gusto. 

Her aunt was much strengthened by Mr. Barker’s conduct in her 
view of the Rights of Woman ; and has since vindicated them with ad- 
ditional asperity and zeal. 

It would be useless to offer the reader any information respecting 
Messieurs Namby and Rush. On reference to any newspapers, he can- 
not fail to find them figuring in various disguises, and in full exercise 
of the most surprising activity and fertility of invention. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


About a year and a half had elapsed since the death of Richard 
Faunce. John (no longer Ensign Faunce), Trant, and Amy, were once 
more together in the library at Basnet House. Trant, about to leave 
the army, had brought Amy to give her opinion on the repairs neces- 
sary to render the old Grange a comfortable residence, for there they 
were to live; and they were now on the point of taking leave of John, 
who had been some time settled in his new domain, before they departed 
for St. Pyne’s. 

The only new character in the scene was a baby, about two months 
old, laying in Amy’s lap; in whose mene and utterly inexpressive 
physiognomy a distinct resemblance had been traced, by various weight 
authorities ipetesieally matrons and elderly spinsters), to each indi- 
vidual ancestor and relation on both its father’s and mother’s side, 
whose features were preserved either in the memory of living persons, 
or in family portraits. 

“* You never saw such a place,” said Amy, speaking of the Grange. 
**Nobody but a ghost or an owl could possibly livethere. Cold draughts 
lie in wait for one at every corner ; and then it is so noisy—the floors 
creak, the windows rattle, the staircases groan. Fred kept me stand- 
ing ina doorway while he recalled some scene of his early life till he 
gave the baby a cold—it sneezed twice distinctly ; did it not, my pet ?” 

This statement the baby confirmed, by being seized with some anoma- 
lous affection which Amy affirmed to be a cough. 

** The old house will need much repair to make it habitable,” said 
Trant. ‘‘ For my own particular taste I could really be content to live 
in itasit is. I could willingly B ne up with the cold draughts and 
creaking doors for the sake of old associations.” 

** One would imagine, John,” said Amy, “ that the mice and rats that 
seem so much at home behind the wainscots, and the jackdaws who 

have colonized in the ras were the friends of his youth, he is so 
unwilling to distérb them. Possibly the housemaid alsoswept away 
some old associations with her broom—eh, Mr. Fred ?” 





«* The new associations,” said Trant, ‘ will, I think, very pleasant] 
replace the old ones. I look forward to a life there of very quiet ani 
very real happiness—all the more likely to be realized because its ele- 
ments are sosimple. I am beginning to feel myself capable of fulfilling 
so respectably what the epitaphs call ‘ every relation of life,’ that I ex- 
ect shortly to take a warm interest in poor-rates and county business; 
shall really be scarcely surprised to find myself a magistrate, the 
terror of vagrants—or an energetic member of a board of guardians.” 

** Are the ambitious visions of the youthful Trant to be thus rea- 
lized ?” asked John. 

** No, [shall not stop there. This same new-found sympathy of mine 
will sustain me in high, as well as in every-day pursuits. But I have 
been too long torpid, I am too new to keen interest in my fellows, to be 
aman of action. The desk is my vocation, and I shall endeavour, un- 
influenced by criticism, or the public taste, or a wish to be popular 
otherwise than with my own honest approval, to give utterance to the 
faith thatisinme. Now, to talk of your own prospects. You say 
Frank Basnet is tired of playing at politics, and will resign the seat 
with the prospect that you, Faunce the Second, will fill it ?” 

**Even so. We have been much together of late, and he tells me 
that he can no longer keep up the struggle between his prejudices and 
his convictions—that the latter are for ever whispering doubts of the 
policy or justice of maintaining institutions which sympathy, taste, 
and sentiment, cause him to revere. He is weary, he says, of findin 
his tastes always opposed to Mo aged interests and requirements, an 
offers, as soon as I shall be of age, to resign his seat, when the same 
influence that so easily obtained it for him when my uncle left it va- 
cant, will be employed to secure it for me.” 

** Take warning by him,” said Trant, ‘‘ and be true to yourself. Yet 
I need not caution you—yours is not the nature to distrust or disown 
your convictions. Poor Frank ! a man of high feelings, fine tastes, 
noble sympathies, such as are quite beyond the reach of his oracle ma- 
jority ; yet ready to disregard their dictates whenever they come into 
collision with the base interests of the masses. Is it not strange that 
the only people now who surrender their opinions are those who are 
best capable of forming them? Talent, learning, and refinement, are 
laid aside in order that the talented, the learned, and the refined, may 
boast themselves the representatives of the exact sentiments of their 
greasy constituents. Frank belongs to that large and mischievous 
class who allow their graceful and superior, but plastic minds, to be 
moulded into new and eminently vulgar forms, by what they call the 
pressure from without.” 

‘* We must take care,” said John, “ not to fall into the other extreme 
of fighting with obsolete weapons—of using bows and arrows or petro- 
nels in our modern warfare.” 

“Certainly. Your principles being broad, consistent, and your own, 
it will be your business to cast them in the most available form, and I 
hope to find you doing so hereafter. Meanwhile you will find much to 
do in preparing yourself, and these bookshelves will furnish plenty of 
intellectual armour to one about to do battle for the old faith.” 

** After all,” said John, “ will not an attempt to combat the levelling 
tendencies of the times be like fighting against fate? Is not each new 
discovery in science or art a stride on the downward road ”” 

“« Ay,” replied Trant ; ‘‘and there is our friend Namby’s philan- 
thropic hobby too—education. The phrase, ‘Republic of Letters,’ 
has a deeper meaning than of yore. ut we will, nevertheless, hope 
for the best. It is strange if art and science can really have conspired 
to smother nature, and to confound right and wrong. Let us rather 
have faith in those who prophesy reaction, and believe with them that 
the old springs are still running beneath the sands that have appa- 
rently choked them, and will again bubble through, clear and fresh as 
ever.” 

“When you and John get together,” said Amy, who had been all 
this time chattering toher baby, “it is like tying a kite to a balloon— 
you are both presently in the clouds.” 

‘** We will take a subject, then,” said Trant, “ which you, in virtue 
of your sex, are eminently qualified to discuss. Pray, Jack, did your 
ore at end with the interview at the General’s which you told 
us of ?” 

__ “« Heaven send it a better end!” saidJohn. “Immediately on com- 
ing here I wrote to Lord Aventayle, telling him of the change in my 
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ea rage and eatreating him very fervently to let me try my chance. 
ere 


He unlock: desk, and took from it a letter, which he read. It 
was as follows :— 

I will not attempt to deny that the wish to see Eleanor mistress of our old home 
has full weight with me in giving you an answer atleast partially favourable, nor 
that the opinion I formerly entertained and expressed of you has far more 
weight now that you are the possessor of Basnet House. 

But another reason for thus replying is a less worldly and more powerful one. 
It is that I perceive my daughter’s attachment to you to be stronger than I had 
suspected ; and, knowing the strength and elevation of her character, this does 
much to confirm and heighten my good opinion of yourself. 

Still, I must crave pardon of your impatience for attaching conditions to m 
consent ; € ing you to remember that / am not in love, and may therefore be 
permitted a slight exercise of the qualities of prudence and foresight. No doubt 
you are ready to undertake the most arduous tasks in order to secure your object 
—no danger or difficulty would appal you with the prize in view. I am not so old 
but I can remember my own ardour, my own hopes, my own resolutions, when jn 
love ; it is the remembrance of the long, dreary, fallow time since, consequent yp. 
on speedy ion and subsequent sudden loss of the object that so strongly 
lured me, which causes me to require proof that you possess constancy to achieve 
as well as intellect to plan and sense to discriminate. ¥ 

You say that “circumstances have contributed even thus early to give you set- 
tled opinions’ —that “you see your course plainly.” Show me that you have the 
energy to opeert your opinions, and to labour honestly in your vocation, and [ 
will not withhold my consent. 

Mind, I do not make popular success the criterion. I am fully content with your 
principles, your talents, and the direction of your eee and I ask no sud- 
den access of popularity, no brilliant performance. Having chosen your path, let 
me see you settle steadily—I care not if undistinguished—down to it; let me see 
you try, if wot to mould, at least to leave your mark on the times you live in. And 
with this guarantee that your life will not be along regret—that you will not, wheu 
the first fervour of youthful ambition is past, be a beacon to others as one who let 
his gifts rust and his faculties decay ; that oe will fail rather than not attempt, and, 
having failed, will be ready to try again—I will trust you with Eleanor. 

“There speaks dear-bought experience and a vain regret,” said 
Trant. ‘ IfI had read this two years ago, it would have sounded like 
the voice ofa lost spirit to a sinner yet in the flesh ; but now it touches 
not my conscience so nearly. To you it will be a new incentive.” 

There was another letter in John’s pocket (which he did not show 
them), much crumpled with frequent perusal, and of even more com- 
fortable tenor than his lordship’s. It was from Eleanor, assuring him 
of her undiminished interest in his welfare, and her confidence that he 
would more than satisfy her father’s requirements. 

Amy fully justified Trant’s anticipations that she would take a lively 
interest in the subject, and make inaumerable inquiries respecting 
Miss Basnet’s mental and personal charms—inferring from John’s re- 
plies that she was a perfect angel. But the carriage that was to con- 
vey them the first stage of their journey to St. Pyne’s had been some- 
time waiting at the door, and they must go. 

‘We leave you,” said Trant, ‘ with the happiest p ts for a 
man ofaction. Fortune has _e you an opening: but nothing more ; 
the rest, fame, position, wealth, are still to be achieved. In bestowing 
their benefits on you the gods have wisely stinted at the right time, 
giving enough to encourage but not to satiate; and I look on you, 
gifted with energy, talent, and principle, and a field to exercise them, 
as one of their chief favourites.” 

After many farewells, and much solicitude on Amy's part about the 
comfort of the baby, the ap vem John stood on the steps of the 

the last waves of Amy’s handkerchief and 
rant’s hat were lost in the trees, and then returned slowly to the 
library. 

rapa we, too, will leave him. And let not the young om | who, half 
in love herself with John, and accustomed since she left school to con- 
sider matrimony as the great end of life and the a legitimate one of 
a siory, has skipt all the dry, prosaic, unsentimental parts, to pursue 
the thread of the amour, and has even glanced at the last page to see 
how it ends, be disappointed at missing the wedding. For it may well 
be that John Faunce, though years to come find him with love and am- 
bition both gratified—though they find him honoured and distinguished, 
regarded by friends with confidence and by opponents with respect— 
it may well be that he will yet, in the wearied intervals of strife, look 
back regretfully on the time when, with the bleom still on the future, 
and freshness, trust, and hope, still in his heart, he sat amidst these 
pleasant memory-haunted scenes, and while a fair image in the distance 
promised reward, prepared himself, in Trant’s words, “ todo battle for 
the old faith.” ; 


THE DRAMA OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


verybody remembers the of Hamlet. So opens the third 
My of our rovotatlonsity eee Teesend of the before the 
castle of Elsinore, we have the Mairie of the second arrondissement ; 
and in place of ‘‘ Francisco on his post,” we bebold a small gentleman 
in spectacles, musket on shoulder, walking up and down before a door, 
to keep out dogs and to give free entrance to fraternal citizens. All 
things considered, this is perhaps the best hit in the play. As the cur- 
tain slowly rises, you conclude the little gentleman to be an ordinary 
soldier. You look again. Bless us! itis the Prime Minister of the 
first act, who took so much care of himself and so little of his master. 
How intensely dramatic is the situation! That man is a genius ; he 
has written the history of the Empire ; he has had the fate of natione 
oftener than once between the palms of his small hands, and there he 
stands leering at poodles out of his large 7 and pointing his musket 
at their posteriors as though it were the chief of his accomplishments. 
Bricklayers and piasterers had been returned to the Assembly, but M. 
Thiers had failed to find a constituency. We should call all this vio- 
leat and unnatural at the Adelphi, but, as we said before, French na- 
ture is a very extraordinary nature ; therefore look on and applaud. 
We find ourselves again in the House of Parliament ; Chamber of Depu- 
ties no longer, but National Assembly. Universal suffrage prevails; 
the people of France are free. There they are, the emancipated mil- 
lions, represented by a few hundreds of their hearts’ own choice. Eu- 
rope is invited to take cognizance of the fact. A day or two after the 
meeting of members the Prefect of Police rises in his place, declares 
Paris tranquil, and guarantees the continuance of tranquillity. His 
assurance is received with deafening cheers. Tranquil! Of course it 
is! Isthere anything needed in this world to make men peaceful and 
contented but self-government and universal suffrage? The only won- 
der is that a Prefect of Police was required to give the information. 
The cheers have hardly died away, however, before some curious inci- 
dents take place. Next to the possession of freedom, man’s greatest 
enjoyment is to sympathise with the oppressed, The French naticn be- 
ing perfectly comfortable themselves in all their Goes domestic, and 
uniary relations, resolve to make a formal manifestation of their 
love for the distressed Poles. The 15th of May is fixed for the demon- 
stration. Twenty thousand men come together on that morning. In 
lines of thirty-three, with the correctness of organized troops, they 
march to the Assembly—then in solemn deliberation. Like cats, the 
nimble sympathizers climb the railings that defend that sacred edifice, 
and embrace the National Guards who form a protection to the buildin 
quite as secure as the artichauts de fer. From the railings to the hal 
itself is but a step and a jump. In an instant the confusion, the din, 
the rioting of the first act is commenced de novo. Fellows with bare 
brawny arms are waving banners in the centre of the large a ent. 
Ruffians, innocent of coats and waistcoats, having first invaded the gal- 
leries, are sliding down into the space below ; and whilst the Presi- 
dent’s bell is ringing with forty dutsmen power, a middle sized individ- 
ual with short hair, a long red beard, small inflamed eyes, and red face, 
is flourishing a cane by way of signal to the sympathizers, which they 
fully understand. In another moment the tumult reaches its height ; 
hands are extended, voices are roaring, pistols are firing, and in the 
midst of the deafening clamour & a oe is produced which declares ‘ the 
National Assembly issolved.” (It ad hardly sat a week.) The Presi- 
dent—a wise man in his generation—decamps 3; several members, equal- 
lp prudent, follow his example ; the sovereign people pronounce the 
Uovecuaaan’ deposed, and name another ‘2 of the brawny arms 
and waistcoatless bodies already spoken of. The expression of sympa- 
thy for the distressed Poles having been made in this singular manner, 
a body of the sympathizers take forcible possession of the Prefecture of 
Police. Thither they are followed by one General Bedeau, and six 
thousand brethren intent upon murder, and are fairly besieged. Two 
hours are granted forsurrender. Atthe last moment, as the drums be- 
gin to beat, as the artillery is pointed, and the soldiers stand to their 
arms, the sympathizers capitulate on condition that they walk out un- 
molested. The condition is granted, a way is made for them between 
the ranks, and to warlike music the third act closes. The joke of this 
particular portion of the drama is that the Prefect of Police who guar- 
anteed the continuance of tranquillity got up the whole affair, and that 
the very men at whose instigation the Government was declared ex- 
tinct, were members of the Government themselves, and its most active 
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limbs. There is no end to the intricacies and staggering incidents of 
this un eled performance. 

‘Act the fourth is a somewhat bloody business, but not without /étes 
and pleasant episodes to relieve the butchery. The amiable Polish 
em thizers having been silenced, and the Government restored, the 
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Assembly proceeds once more to the most pressing business 
of the country, and holds a long discussion upon the point whether it is 
advisable to establish the effigy of Napoleon on the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, or simply to engrave upon that ensign the touching and 
trathful symbol of a liberated nation, now glaring rpon every wall, 
and expressing the ‘equality, liberty, and fraternity” of this really, 
happy people. The discussion is scarcely over before it is discover 
that the axiom hastily laid down in act the second, to the effec: that 
«the Republic owes bread and the provision of labour to all her chil- 
dren,” is anything but a self-evident truth or a profitable speculation. 
The discovery is communicated to the parties chiefly concerned, who 
get up for the occasion a “‘ féte des Travailleurs,” and try to vent their 
indignation at a banquet, precisely as ballet dancers relieve themselves 
of passion in @ pas. The féts, however, proveda failure. And no won- 
der! Admission to the feast costs just twopence-half-penny, and 
whilst each man’s share is but a thin slice of roast veal, some salad, 
cheese, half a bottle of beer, a glass of wine, and a small glass of brandy, 
he is further compelled to bring to the banquet his own bread and 
knife and fork! The elements of success are absent in such melancholy 
fare. If this be the feast of labour, we must not be surprised at the 
sanguinary aspect of its hideous fast that immediately followed it. On 
the morning of the 22d of June a decree is published. The unwelcome 
truth is told, beeause it can no longer be kept back. Industry cannot 
support idleness. Mendicancy is social death. Man is born to labour, 
and no human arrangements can contravene the laws of God. Labour, 
hitherto pampered by the state, takes alarm, and, well supported, des- 

cends into the streets. The clouds never looked so black before, and 
you perceive that the tragic epoch of this history hascome. The dread- 
ful battle—long postponed—has finally to be fought, foot to foot, and 
hand to hand; poverty aginst wealth, despair against content, the 
reckless spiritof plunder against the tremulous yO tenacious spirit 
of possession. In truth, the fighting is worthy of the desperate struggle, 
and denotes the mighty interest bound up init. There is now no chil- 
dish and unmeaning invasion of the hall of Assembly. Poverty knows 
how much depends upon the conflict, and boldly prepares for victory 
or death. It raises its barricades, it deliberately provides its arms and 
ammunition, it makes its plans of attack and defence, and ventures 
everything, life, limb, wife, and children, in the terrible war for social 
supremacy. The storm breaks on June 23. It is still violent on the 
24th. On Sunday the 25th it has reached its climax ; on the 26th there 
is still work to be done, but on that day allis over. Blood of innocent 
men has been shed; the lives of the unoffending have been sacrificed ; 
but the interests of society have been vindicated and the consequences 
of a huge falsehood palmed upon a credulous people have been once 
for all brought to naked light. Paris, France, Europe, and civilization 
are rescued; but the lightning that purified the atmosphere has also 
knocked down the very props upon which the great Republic rested. 
The self-elected Provisional Government of Februar vanished. 
Liberty with a shriek has quitted the foul soil stained with the blood 
of fellow-citizens. There is a grand moral lesson in Act 4 of our Revo- 
lutionary Drama, and we are sensible of instruction long after the 
scene closes upon the bloody and humiliating spectacle. 

Act 5 begins with a general hornpipe in fetters. The people of Paris 

are in eestacies, because they have proclaimed a dictator, established 
martial law, and see their beautiful city in a state of siege. They could 
not tolerate the mild yoke of constitutional Monarchy ; they have lived 
to ascertain the comforts of unmitigated despotism. On the 27th of 
June there is but one faith in France, and Cavignac is its prophet. A 
Parisian prophet keeps fresh for about six months. Lamartine extin- 
guished Louis Philippe, Cavaignac puts out Lamartine, and, before the 
play gets very far forward, somebody else no doubt will return the favour 
to Cavaignac. At the commencement of Act 3 we were shocked to see 
a Prime Minister doing duty like Private Buggins in Birdeage-walk. 
Act 5 presents us with a demigod, rejected, despised, and forgotten by 
creatures who were his sworn disciples and worshippers two months 
before. Don’t hiss, we repeat, and say the play’s unnatural ! We have 
not undertaken to show you Racine and the unities ; but the plot is 
orthodox and natural enough for all that. At this juncture libert 
perso in the city mey be pronounced perfect. Bayonets b 
air, the streets form an Se, presses inimical to the Govern- 
ment re broken up, and the editors of Opposition journals are thrown 
into prison without benefit of habeas corpus. It is a singular fact, which 
philosophers have yet to explain, that every living soul in Paris felt 
more at his ease, more thoroughly assured of his freedom, and infinitely 
happier in his mind, whilst submitting to downright slavery than ever 
he had been in the heyday of his unquestioned independence. We shall 
do well to remember the fact when we weep for the Placks. Paris, then, 
being free to deliberate beyond all doubt, the National Assembly pro- 
ceeds to arrange the details of the Republican Constitution. ‘ In the 
presence of God” (and surrounded by troops) ‘‘ the Assembly proclaims 
and decrees” the national laws, and once more dissolves. The frequent 
repetition of this incident is faulty in a work of art, but we presume it 
is unavoidable. The new parliament offers some singular features. 
Marshal Soult—he who fought Wellington—is a candidate at St. Amas, 
but is beaten by a journeyman cobbler ; Lamartine is considered with- 
outaclaim to the suffrages of any portion of the people ; whilst the 
Regent-street special constable of whom we had an inkling in an earlier 
act, is returned for five departments. Positively every act, of this won- 
derful drama isa play initself. There is no limit toinvention—no end to 
surprise. It is decreed by the Constitution, amongst other matters, that 
France shall be governed by a President, chosen, like the members by 
universal suffrage. A sort of ballet takes place, called La Féiede la Con- 
stitution, in which the Statue of the Republic, holding the Constitution 
in her hand, performs a principal part, and then no timeis lost in putting 
@ capital to the shaft of the constitutional column. We were not wrong 
Just now in warning Cavaignac of his insecurity. He was applauded to 
the skies in June, adored in July ; towards the end of November he 
sufficiently declined to render a vote of confidence, passed by the Assem- 
bly, an agreeable acquisition ; and in December he puts up for the 
Presidency to be signally defeated—and by whom? Behold him as he 
Comes upon the stage ; notice the ingenious tableau as the whole Assem- 
bly rises to welcome to the tribune, in the person of their constitutional 
head,—the special constable of Regent-street ! 

Our play is not yet over, but we drop the curtain for the night. We 
refer once more to M. Dumas for justification and authority. That da- 
Ting genius some time since produced in his own theatre a drama which 
was only half concluded at the close of the sitting. Folks had to pay a 
second time to ascertain the fate of the hero with whose existence they 
had the day before been made acquainted. We shall not be blamed for 
following so illustrious an example. 

“ Five truths are told 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.” 

Our friends must come again to learn the truths that are behind. 

ey will not regret the trouble. Striking and unequalled as the first 
part of the ** Drama of the French Revolution” assuredly is, we are 
pare mistaken if their astonishment and pleasure are not considerably 

eightened by the second part yet to be performed. 


Emperial Parliancent, 


_ following is the published report of the conclusion of the late 
ebate, on Mr. Milner Gibson’s resolution. 
“TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE.” 

) House of Commons, April 16. 
dete said that he felt no surprise at the resistance which 
ile dion Ye . he Exchequer offered to the proposed repeal of a tax. 
Whenever an rea often been sung by Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
p ta Chenosline of the eek time was proposed about the repealof a tax, 
strous ; his e Exchequer always resisted it as something mon- 
sea Ao eorse aahes the bare idea of parting with a tax; he treated 
equival ething calculated to destroy the whole fabric of existence—as 
Ma - i to's proposal for altering the positon of the stars. No 

bebe ore rine paar ie object to be gained, the Chancellor of the 
be 50 007, tae , ynety arguments by telling them that the effect would 
be Wit Gade nt chit Exchequer, and he would proceed to prove this 
it were as plain as that two and two made four; but he would tell 


those right hon. gentlemen that that was not good political arithmetic ; 
€ such gentlemen that their calcu- 


a hee difficult, however, to persuad 
Ss Were not infullible. When they showed that th ight b 
l. less in the Exchequer, they evidently thought that oe had 
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One all that the occasion required; that th 
. ; ey made out th hole 
case. But with what was the House now ealled upon ye with a 
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measure for ins the great mass of the le, That, he sub- 
mitted, was a matter the noble lord at the of the Government, 
and not for the Chancellor of the uer. The question with which 


the House had to deal was, what effect tax produced upon the edu- 
cation of the whole community? The House now had the instruction 
of millions under their consideration,—millions who were no longer to 
be controlled by bayonets or soldiers, but who might be influenced by 
moral control; if not under moral control they were strong to mischief 
—but when the condition ofsuch numbers was at stake, of what impor- 
tance were mere fiscal considerations? The Government pos don in 
mistaken security on a voleano if they resisted the instruction of the 
people Their power for good would be immense if well directed. He 
would say let the instruction of the people then be entered upon as an 
important and urgent duty, for he was tired and sick of hearing it 
called & work of per ng To talk of “ charity” in this manner was 
aninsult. Give the people the means of instruction, and they would 
not ask that House for charity. Let the » acquire knowledge, and they 
would not need the assistance of that House in acquiring the means of 
subsistence. Now, an Administration that wished to be called a lib- 
eral Administration, which did not put its whole faith upon the mere 
holding on to place, but which had its purpose and object in raising the 
people on whose enthusiasm it had hitherto traded, such an Adminis- 
tration would have been the first to strike down all fiscal regulations 
and restrictions upon the education of the people. But the Adminis- 
tration of the noble lord (Lord J. Russell) was not of that character. 
(Hear, hear.) That noble lord had hung on to place. He had not 
sought to raise the people by instruction. He had wished to tide over 
the difficulties of Ris position, and had not sought to raise the great 
body of the people who had supported him hitherto. (‘* Hear, hear,” 
and a laugh from some hon. members on the same bench.) He (Mr. 
Roebuck) did not care about gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side 
of the house (a laugh), and he could assure Irish members who laughed 
that they were many centuries behind the time. As to the pretence of 
some hon. members around him that there was a probability of resus- 
citating protection, it was idle. Let them once attempt it (said the hon. 
and learned member) and we will putthem under our heel. (A laugh) 
No Prime Minister in this poe had ever enjoyed a position like 
that of the noblelord. He had nothing to apprehend from the opposition 
in that house, and such a tide and flood were rolling on that if the 
noble lord rightly understood the le he would be omnipotent for 
good. (Hear, hear.) But the noble lord had a narrow spirit. (A 
laugh.) He had a contracted mind. (Continued laughter.) There 
was a boldness about the noble lord he always liked—a courage, when 
he fancied he was right, that he always admired. But he often saw 
him falter when the noble lord thought himself to be wrong, and he 
did not believe he had courage when he was wrong He made this ap- 
al to the noble lord because he believed these noble qualities existed 
in him, and he called upon him to avail himself of his high opportu- 
nities to take the flood as it was rolling, and he might accomplish every- 
thing with a great people at his back. But let the noble lord believe 
him, that if he did not the flood would roll on and overwhelm him, and 
the noblelord would be as nothing in the vast multitude of the waters 
that would surround him. (Hear, hear.) He believed that no propo- 
sitiop that had yet been made for a reduction of taxation had been 
more equitable than that proposed to-night. It might seem an exag- 
geration to say so, but he knew that thousands and millions of the peo- 
ple of this country were now rising up and asking for education ; and if 
the House did not give them the right education, they would receive an 
education from the Socialists and Economists on the other side of the 
water. Having no right education afforded them they would take the 
wrong, and the Government would be unable tocommand them. These 
masses would understand the power they would derive from combina- 


tion. ‘They will put you down (said the hon. and learned member) 
toa certainty; but they won’t know how to direct their power for the 
good of mankind.” (Hear, hear.) There were 30,000,000 on the other 


side of the water, quite equal to those he was.addressing in intelli- 
gence, and yet did they ever see such a rope of sand as France was at 
the present moment? And why was this? Because these masses, who 
were now the governing power in that country, were destitute of the 
instruction that we wanted for the great body of the people here. 
(Hear, hear.) 


af the population of this country ; but the multitudes were 
that house could not prevent their having power. He entreated 
them, therefore, to encourage those whose office it was to instruct the 
ple to communicate freely with them, without being hindered by 
scal restrictions, so that knowledge might be conveyed to those who 
must and would possess power which they hitherto had not enjoyed. 
He said, “‘ for God’s sake allow us to give instruction to the vast multi- 
tudes who are destined to exercise power in this country.” (Hear, 
hear.) Don’t let, then, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when a ques- 
tion like this was discussed, put forth any narrow views of his, and say 
that 50,0007. of revenue were at stake. ite appealed to all persons who 
knew the state of Europe at this moment—who knew what was going on 
in France, in Germany, and in Italy,—and he asked them, what was 
the cause of the present disturbed and dangerous state of affairs in 
those countries? It was that the people were suddenly placed in the 
possession of political power, and came to exercise it without any pre- 
vious political instruction. (Hear, hear.) Well, that was the position 
that the people of England were about to occupy. He saw opposite to 
him (on the Ministerial side) many gentlemen who represented lar 
constituencies. He did not see any on his (the Opposition) side 
of the house. (A laugh.) But what had such members to meet when 
they went among their constituencies? Why, communist doctrines. 
(Hear, hear.) When they went among their fellow-citizens, they were 
asked to support communist doctrines. (A laugh.) He knew that 
gentlemen on his side of the house did not meet with any such persons. 
Chey were elected by ‘‘ gentlemen” (a laugh), but they might depend 
upon it they would enjoy a short-lived existence. The thing was com- 
ing—they could not prevent it; the people of this country were exci- 
ted, and they inevitably would have, and were about to have, political 
wer. He had always supported a large increase of the franchise ; 
e had done so with his eyes open, but he had done so in the hope that 
the Government would not put themselves in opposition to the educa- 
tion of the people. There was nothing pleasant to contemplate in the 
spectacle of an uneducated, excited, and ignorant multitude possessi 
the power of this vast empire. But they must and would have it, an 
he addressed himself to those who had in their hands the mighty inter- 
ests of this kingdom, and he called upon them to discard these petty 
conceptions, to be no longer a Ministry clinging to power, to expand and 
exalt their minds, and to say to those who directed public opinion in 
this country, ‘‘ We are about to raise the people to exercise and appre- 
ciate the great business of empire; the tide of time will raise them up 
to that position: we cannot prevent the consummation ; but we are 
about to instruct the millions of our countrymen to understand their 
own interests, and, understanding it, to minister to the interest of man- 
kind.” (Cheers.) Let this be the language of the Government, and 
let no narrow views interfere with the great proposition of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson.) (Cheers.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL was certain that those members who were not in 
the house at the time when his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke could hardly have any very correct notion of the 
speech of his right hon. friend from the representations of the hon, and 
learned gentleman. He asked the House to raise themselves above 
mere fiscal views, and to consider this subject with the greatness that 
belonged to it; but he (Lord J. Russell) must think that the views ta- 
ken by his right hon. friend was the more important one, and one upon 
which the decision of the House ought to depend. (Hear.) His right 
hon. friend alluded in his speech to the proposition made after he had 
brought forward the financial statement of the year, and to the taxes 
which he had proposed to abolish, and he had stated, that after payj 
off an annuity of the value of 200,000/. which it was desirable to get rid 
of, he did not think that he should havea margin of more than 400,000/, 
in the whole estimates for the financial year. His right hon. friend 
then adverted to the various propositions that had been made for the 
reduction of taxation. He alluded to the proposal to take off the win- 
dow tax, amounting to 1,800,000/.; he had considered as a whole the 
proposition now before the House, andinvolving a revenue of 1,300,007. ; 
and he adverted to a proposition of the hon member for Montrose, 
which stood for to-night, to reduce the duties on various articles of ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing produce, amounting to 1,500,0002. These 
proposals altogether dealt with taxes amounting to 4,600,000/., and his 
right hon. friend said if the House, without considering the scope of all 
these various propositions, should take them piecemeal, and vote them 
when they had only a surplus of 400,000/., they would, after having got 
over their financial difficulties, find themselves again in embarrassments, 
and instead of a position safe, secure and honourable, they would de- 
scend to a position unsafe, insecure, and injurious to the credit of the 





country. (Hear.) 


Hitherto electoral Psp had been exercised by a very small portion, 
- + ie ‘up, 





being the view taken by his t hon. friend the Chan- 
uer, he confidently asked the House whether + ~ 


Now, 
cellor of the E 
was a petty view to take of this question? (Cheers.) And when 


hon. and learned gentleman told of revolutions, and of the state of 
nelighboaeine es, he would reply that he knew no cause more 
e in revolutions than that management of the finances which re- 
duced the revenue of neighbouring states far below the expenditure, 
and which had ht on national bankruptcy, and in its train na- 
tional revolution. (Cheers.) Well, if that is the case, the warning 
ought not to be thrown away, and his right hon. friend had, he con- 
tended, taken an enlarged view when he asked the House to con- 
sider these various propositions as a whole, and, when they were deal- 
ing with the stamp-duties, the window-tax, the paper-duty, and the 
duty upon advertisements, to consider, not the particular defects of the 
tax before them, but how the abolition and ction of the tax might 
affect the credit and the best interests of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
He agreed with his right hon friend in these views. But the hon. 
and learned gentleman said, the whole fault was that he (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had a contracted mind, (A laugh.) He gould not help the cen- 
sure of the hon. and learned gentleman. So it was, and so it must be. 
(A laugh.) He could not rise to the heights of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s cent sweep; but he trusted that he was not unfa- 
vourable to the manatees of knowl , and to the reduction of these 
duties when it could be done. The duty, however, which the Govern- 
ment had now to perform was to uphold the credit of the co ; and 
it therefore behoved the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
to place such a statement of the financial condition of the country be- 
fore the House, as should prevent the House from injuring public 
credit. The hon. member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had claimed credit 
for being consistent, and no doubt he had proposed that great reduc- 
tions should be made in the naval and military establishments. Buta 
great majority of the house had voted the principal items of these estab- 
lishments. They considered it dangerous in the present state of 
and of the world to leave this country defenceless (hear, hear), and 
concurred in the wisdom of that opinion. Well, but then the Govern- 
ment were unable to effect these reductions and still to preserve the bal- 
ance between the income and expenditure, Some hon. members said 
that no mischief would happen if the income were reduced below the 
expenditure, bocause by the imposition of a duty upon certain articles 
of import the Government might gain a revenue more than sufficient to 
replace the revenue they might lose. But the majority of te House 
considered such @ proposal to be a return to a vicious system, it 
was rejected by the House. So that here were different with 
different views concurring in particular votes who could neither agree 
in their plans of reducing the income to the expenditure, nor as to the 
mode of raising the expenditure to meet the income. And thus, i ; 
by this process the House would find itself in a discreditable 
ition at a moment when there were no difficulties of a financial kind 
‘ore them. (Hear.) With regard to this particular tax, he was not 
disposed to say much. He would admit to the hon. member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr Cowan) who seconded the motion, that when gentlemen 
came to him as a deputation, to state their reasons against any parti¢u- 
lar tax, his lips were ‘* co led,” as the hon. member stated it, on 
the subject. (Alaugh.) He did not think proper on those occasions to 
express agreement with them in the objections which they urged; yet 
there was hardly a deputation that came before him, wh with re- 
ference to the Customs’ duty on tea, or the duties on soap, or this tax 
on advertisements, or on windows, that had not admirable reasons to 
bring forward to show that the Vpn tax was injurious to the 
country. (Hear, hear.) He could not well argue with them and dis- 
pute their statements; but, on the other hand, if he were to say they 
were right in asking for the abolition of the tax, he would very soon be 
taunted in that house with not coming down and Proposing its aboli- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Hedid not think that he and his co es had 
shown, cularly of late years, any indifference to the evils which 
were inflicted these taxes. He found that, in 1833, the duty on 
advertisements were reduced from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d., oy Lord Althorp, 
one of his colleaghes, who announced that he would cause & 
loss to the revenue of 75,0007. Lord Monteagle, also one of his colles- 
es, in a subsequent post, reduced the duty on newspaper rm, 
$09, i; and by reducing the duty on the higher php nat 


the same as on the lower, incurred a loss of 394,0007. — a 
sum of 77 been reduced with which he 
connected on ery articles on which his right hon. friend 

to make the present reduction. (Hear.) That at least sho that 
they had not indifferent to the evils caused by these taxes, and 


that so far as such taxes were concerned—supposin, 
variety of taxes there were none more objectionable than th 
would be ready to abolish them if their own merits were alone coneern- 
ed. (Hear, hear.) But, at the same time, he thought that in the able 
speech which his right hon. friend (Mr. Gibson) had made there was 
an exaggeration of the benefits to be derived from the abolition of these 
taxes. (Hear.) He thought the very phrase used, “taxes on knowl- 
edge,” was itself an exaggeration. The hon. member for Montrose 
said very truly that agreat part of the evil complained of by the 
tion which waited on him was the increase caused in the price of packa- 
ges of goods packed up in paper parcels. But that any diminution of 
owledge was caused by goods being packed up in such paper would 
surely not be contended by any one. (A laugh.) , 
Then, with regard to the newspapers, he we thought it very 
desirable that the ae gr in general should have political intelligence 
conveyed to them, and when they were able to buy the hth , that 
they should, by means of them, be made acquainted with al the politi- 
cal concerns of the country. But there was much matter contained in 
many of the pet gy that could hardly be dignified with the name 
of knowledge ; and that they deprived the people of oe fy by the 
tax on eR we was what he was not prepared to admit. is right 
hon. friend shown the mischief of the unstamped papers, and he 
read articles from them to prove their mischievous character ; but they 
seemed to him to be so like some of the articles in the stamped news- 
papers (a laugh) that he scarcely knew the difference. There was'a 
character of Lord Grey read that he almost thought was written by 
) 
e 


that among all the 
ese—they 


Jacob Omnium, or some of the writers in the daily papers. (A la 
For his part, he could not very much distinguish the difference in 
style which the right hon. gentleman wished to point out. The Govern- 
ment did not, as one of the deputations told him, keep on this tax to 
2a knowledge being acquired and conveyed by the ne . He 
elt no a: prehensions of that kind, but he believed that if the tax were 
taken off it would make little difference in the . The reason 
The Times and other papers were charged so high as 5d.—of which only 
1d. was stamp-duty—was that they put to an hor poder 
pense for intelligence. A gentleman connected with one news- 
papers told him that the foreign express from Paris alone cost thé estab- 
ishment with which he was connected 6007. a- . Thedesire'to ob- 
tain early intelligence and the desire of the public to have that intelli- 
gence speedily communicated to them, was thé cause of the high price 
of newspapers, and not the penny stamp. (Hear.) It was not to be said 
that he considered these to be taxes which it was desirable to maintain ; 
it was only that he must decline entering into a pledge that these were 
the taxes that were to be abolished before any other. (Hear, hear.) The 
hon. member for Montrose spoke t these taxes certainly, but when 
he spoke against the window or the soap-tax he said all sanitary mea- 
sures were useless unless they were avolished. He admitted that these 
were good arguments against those taxes, which, no doubt, did interfere 
to a considerable degree with the health, enjoyment, and means ofclean- 
liness of the people at large. (Hear.) They were objections at least as 
strong as those urged against the taxes on knowledge. (Hear, hear.) 
But then the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Roebuck,) said the mem- 
bers of the Government had contracted minds, that they were about to 
fall into great dangers, and that the state of France was before them to 
show the nature of the perils they were likely to undergo. (Hear, hear.) 
The presert state of France, however, was not owing to any excessive 
price of newspapers (hear, hear), nor to any want of general instruction 
among the people. (Hear, hear.) He was told that for a halfpenny they 
might obtain a newspaper at Paris full of the most ingenious epigrams 
and the cleverest writings, together with the intelligence of the day. 
(Hear, hear.) Schoolmasters were spread throughout France, but, un- 
fortunately, a great part of the newspapers contained attacks not merely 
on the Government of the day, but on all Government (hear, hear) ; 
they were newspapers that endeavoured tomake government impossible 
(cheers), and they were schoolmasters that endeavoured to make reli- 
gion odious. (Cheers.) He would say, then, that if they had cheap 
newspapers which endeavoured to make government impossible, and if 
they had schoolmasters that endeavoured to make religion odious, he 
could more easily explain the state of France than he could wish for 
our imitation of the course which they pursued. (Hear, hear.) He 
did not believe, with the hon and learned gentlcman, that the people of 
this country had but lately been admitted to any share ofpower. They 
werea people long accustomed to political discussion ; they had been long 
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accustomed to know and take in the political events of their coun- 
. (Hear.) Themen of had their hearts full of the victories 
of England, and they were men who had been proud of their loyalty to 
the throne of England. (Hear.) They were men who loved the reli- 
gion of their country ; having that feeling, they had watched with 
anxiety and care every turn of the events of their country ; and while 
they had hailed some Ministers with admiration and enthusiasm, they 
had been as ready to condemn others for their incompetency and unfitness. 
(Hear, hear.) , 4 

The hon. and learned gentleman told him and his colleagues that 
they cared for nothing but holding on to place. Why, it was but afew 
days ago that he was reproached by an hon. gentleman for the part he 
took with respect to the measure for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and was told that he was maintaining and encouraging a great public 
mischief when he declared himself determined not to retain office unless 
his opinions, which were held to be rash and unfounded, were assented 
to by the House. (Hear,hear.) He was ready to submit to either im- 

» not feeling conscious that he was guilty in either respect. 
(Cheers.) So long as they could maintain the ae by which they 
t the greatness of England had been founded,—so long as they 
could maintain this country in the possession of those great benefits 
which she had the happiness to enjoy—so long as they could keep her 
in the pursuit of that path which had been pee by Providence for 
her course,—so long would it be a matter of pride to them to be the 
foremost advisers of the Sovereign. (Cheers.) If, however, it pleased 
the House to take a course which they thought dangerous and humilia- 
ting, or disgraceful to the country, then their names must be severed 
fromthe ion of power,and they would only have to lament that the 
country had taken a course which they should deem unfortunate. 
(Hear, hear.) He must ask the House to reject the motion of the right 
hon. gentleman, and it was with all respect to him that he did so, 
as he did in many of the statements he had made with regard 
to these particular taxes. But this was not an occasion, this was not 
a time, when the House of Commons could lightly condemn taxes that 
were necessary to the ree of their public obligations, and for the 
support of those establishments which they themselves had admitted 
were essential to their defence. (Hear,hear.) That being the case, he 
asked the House to concur with him in the rejection of this motion. 
He asked them to show in this country that they were determined to 
maintain its credit, and to be worthy of the people whom they repre- 
sented. (Cheers.) 

Mr. DISRAELI wished to express, in a few words, his reasons for 
the vote he would give on the question before the House. In doing so 
he would not indulge in those general and impassioned attacks that had 
characterized the harangue of the hon. member for Sheffield and the 
noble lord the First Minister. They had both brought them to the 
Red mepaniie, and there he would leave them. (A laugh) Nor was 
it at all necessary in the present instance to enter into the causes why 
after a reduction of taxation to the extent of nearly £9,000,000, and 
after having repealed laws that they were told would enable the indus- 
try of — to beat the world, they still round themselves day after 
day complaining that the burden of taxation was grievous and oppress- 
ive. He would rather confine himself to the question actually before 
the House They were asked to repeal an Excise duty amounting to 
about £750,000, and in dealing with it he would partly view it as total- 
ly unconnected with the financial exposition of the Government. From 

tal circumstances he did not hear that financial statement ; but 

it was an immortal subject ; it was still alive. Last nightit was under 
consideration, and that night the question was very much, if not entire- 
Wy, connected with it. There were two considerations that ought to in- 
uence a financial Minister in dealing with the petty question of a sur- 
lus. The first duty required of him was to relieve any suffering in- 
terest in the country ; and if the country was in the happy state of hav. 
ing no suffering interest, then his next duty was to relieve all interests 
by devoting the surplus to the reduction of the public debt, and so re- 
the general taxation of the country. hen it was announced 

4that there was a surplus, he (Mr. Disraeli) knowing that there was one 
great and important interest suffering, proposed to devote the surplus 
to the relief of that interest; but the Government resisted such an ap- 
@lication of the means at their command. (Hear.) Did they, then, 
act eeen thesound considerati n that ought to influence a Minister and 
by “aa the debt relieve poet peg + remap “ yeas ? They 
. proposed to repeal the Excise on bricks, a proposition 

which, had fy Ga in the house, he would have felt it his dat "5 ro- 
ges ages. By this means they reduced the surplus, which had been 


»500,000 by something like £500,000. H ack of tn 
to dabelin-as ho thele other tion. ,000 e would not go in 


§ 


as the House still re- 


—especial] 
sounded with the cheers which last night hailed thg public and Par- 


liamentary condemnation of the project. (Hear, hear.) At that moment 
the Government was in possession of a surplus of £1,000,000, and they 
were asked by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Gibson) to appropriate 
only a portion of that surplus to the repeal of an Excise duty on paper. 
This was not a proposition for the repeal of a tax that was immediately 
concerned with the interests more particularly represented on his side 
of the House, but he deprecated the policy that made any attempt at 
relief from taxation in that house a question between town and country. 
(Hear, hear.) The question of relief from taxation ought to be a gen- 
eral and a national one; and if at any time on that side of the house, 


- at least so far as he was concerned, any proposal had been made osten- 
_Bibly for the relief of one class, it was because it was not a suffering 


class in the country. (Hear, hear.) Well, the Chancellor of the Ex- 


*hequer and the Government having declined to be influenced in the 
oT instance in the management of the surplus revenue of the coun- 
J 


either of those considerations which he thought, in the manage- 

ment of a or revenue, ought to direct the conduct of an Adminis- 
tration, he felt himself in this position—that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having a surplus revenue at this moment at his command ex- 
ing the proposition now before the House, he (Mr. Disraeli) was to 
consider whether, on the whole, it was most to the advantage of the 
country that the Excise duty on paper should be repealed, or that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be left in the ession of funds, 
for the discrect exercise of which he (Mr. Disradii) | had no security 
whatever, Because the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be it remem- 


. bered, after the event of the other night, did not come forward at half- 


t 4 that we and franitly tell the House what he intended to do with 
surplus. He did not tell them whether he intended to proceed with 
his measure with respect to the stamp duties. He had left the house 


in complete obscurity on that point, and had therefore permitted them 


the most favourable circumstances to consider the first proposi- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman the member for Manchester. What 


- Was that proposition? Was there a man in the House who upon the 
. abstract merits of that proposition could entertain an opinion ai 


ifferent 
from the right hon. gentleman? Two opinions might exist as to the 


. effect of advertisement duties, or as to the effect of a stamp duty on 
. newspapers. He had not arrived at the resolutions rela to those 


topics, and therefore heshould at present decline expressing his opinion 
upon them ;—but that there was no evil abstrac greater than an 
4 Pattee i ‘hat the abstract evils of an Excise duty were ag- 


_ gtavated in the instance in which to a material injury @ moral injury 
was 


» Were propositions which he thought no one would contest. 

He should not enlarge Tay those interesting details on which the right 
hon. Rye had dwelt, and which many of them were familiar with, 
but of this he might remind the House, when “ taxes on knowledge” 
was sneered at as a fantastical expression by the First Minister of the 
Crown,—that at the very time when Mr. Chambers gave up the publi- 
cation of 80,000 copies a-week of one of the most instructive and one of 
the most rational works that ever appeared, and one more conducive to 
government and public morality than ever before existed, he was 

ten out of the market by a publication issued in Holywell-street 
that exceeded him in amount of circulation, and which from its much 
cheaper form carried the town before it ; although that was a publica- 
tion dedicated to the most indecent and blasphemous pur . Well, 
then, could they, in the present state of the revenue, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having declined to relieve that interest (being support- 
ed by the house in that resolution) whose sufferings he (Mr. Disraeli) 
and his friends had attempted to relieve,—and at the same time not 
having offered the alternative of reducing on a great scale the general 
taxation of the country—could they, he asked, do better, with such 
resources at their command, than assent to the first proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman the member for Manchester? In his opinion it 
was a prudent, a practical, and a beneficial motion toassent to. (Hear, 
hear.) Were they to be prevented from assenting to a resolution so 
justified by circumstances, so practical in its character, and so bene- 
ficial in its results, by an ensanguined phantom of a revolutionary re- 
ublic being conjured up, and the possible catastrophe of a change of 
inistry being intimated in Delphic utterances? (Cheers.) They were 
not near any misfortunes of that kind. (Hear.) The very argument of 
the noble lord, that the poaphe of England were a population educated 
in the practical knowledge o public liberty,—an observation most just 


and true,—that was the best security at all times for the conduct of 
the people. (Hear.) And after all they had seen of this somewhat 
eventful session, expecially as regarded finance,—after all those scenes 
en pee. the African squadron to which from motives of delicacy he 

intended not to allude, and which, from the uneasiness always ex- 
ressed on that side of the House, had thrown a shade of a somewhat 
arksome tint upon the liberal benches,—after all they had witnessed 
last night, and considering what they might witness on future nights, 
don’t let them be frightened from taking that course which was justi- 
fied by circumstances,—a course which really indulged in no wild con- 
duct whatever, but which the state of the Exchequer and the state of 
public opinion alike justified ; but let them support, as he should pre- 
sume to support, in the present instance, the first resolution of the 
right hon. gentleman the member for Manchester. 


The house then divivided upon the first resolution, viz. :—‘ That 
such financial arrangements ought to be made as will enable Parlia- 
ment to repeal the Excise duty on paper.” 
The numbers were— 

For the resolution .... cece sees 89 

Against it .... 

Majority against it ooep coee  —lO1 
The second and third resolutions for abolishing the duties on news- 
papers and advertisements were then put and negatived. 
he fourth resolution, that the Customs’ duty on foreign books ought 
to be repealed, was then put. n 
Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether it was not for the interest of learning, 
knowledge, and instruction that foreign books should be allowed to 
come into this country without paying duty? Whyshould not the poor 
man have the privilege of reading a French or a German work with- 
out being taxed? aaah 
Mr. HUME said there were many valuable publications in Calcutta 
which would be read with great practical benefit in this country, ifthe 
Customs’ duty did not prohibit their importation. 
Mr. GOULBURN remarked, that the duty on foreign books was lit- 
tle more than equivalent to the duty on paper. 
Mr. HUME—And that is sufficient to deprive us of the benefit of 
those books. 
The resolution was then put and negatived. 
re 


DEATH OF THE POET LAUREATE. 


It will be seen by a reference to our obituary of to-day that one of 
the greatest luminaries of our age and country, one who has rendered 
illustrious this district, the neighbourhood of his nativity, and the 
scene of his labours and his triumphs, has departed this life soon after 
attaining his 80th year. 

William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, in the county of 
Cumberland, on the 7th of April, 1770, and has since lived and mused 
amidst the beautiful scenery of our own locality. His father being 
law agent to Lord Lonsdale, was in such circumstances as enabled him 
te bestow upon his children a liberal education. Wordsworth received 
the rudiments of his mental culture at Hawkshead School, and in the 
roe 1787 was entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. When he 

ad completed his studies and taken his academical degree he made 
the tour of Scotland, accompanied by his friend, R. Jones. It was 
about this period, the period of Wordsworth’s early manhood, that the 
revolution in France had attained its grand crisis ; and its influence 
upon the fiery ng tary and sensitive mind of Wordsworth was no 
less forcible than that produced upon the buoyant and vigorous, but 
as yet, untried heart and intellect of his friends and frequent compan- 
ions, Coleridge, Southey, and Lloyd. The earnest thoughts that had 
been generated by his continual meditations upon this theme found an 
utterance in his *‘ Descriptive Sketches” and ** Evening Walk,” both of 
which made their appearance in 1793. This volume, however, ended 
the republican imaginings of Wordsworth. He had no sooner ~— 
upon the sturdy platform of real life than he threw aside the shadowy 
unrealities of his earlier dreamings, and devoted himself heart and soul 
to the loftier and grander purposes of his being. 

In 1797, Wordsworth had conceived a plan for the regeneration of 
English poetry. In 1798, he published, in conjunction with Coleridge, 
a collection of ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.”” The majority of these productions 
were from his own pen; the supernatural elements of the work was 
entrusted into the hands of Coleridge. This book, so far from making 
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with the bitterest contempt and ridicule. The Edinburgh Review de- 
nounced his theory as “ puerile,” and stigmatised his verses as a spe- 





cies of second-rate nursery rhymes. ere can be no doubt that 
Wordsworth, in his zeal to redeem the English muse from a corrupted 
and inane phraseology, like other ractionists of a sterner character, 
pushed his favourite theory too far. He sought to establish in the 
place of a style whose chief characteristics were lifelessness and false 
glitter, waning fainter and fainter from constant repitition, one that 
should be nervous and simple, but one which would have proved never- 
theless, harsh, prosy, and ungenial. +‘ The common language of com- 
mon men, and the illustration of common incidents,” which were totally 
incapable of any exaggeration of feeling, found no favour either with 
the public or with the critics. It was well, equally for Wordsworth 
and for the interests of English poetry, that the theorist overtopped 
his theory. The glories of the poet’s soul shone through the stiff and 
ungraceful drapery in which he sought to enshrine it; and, amidst the 
hard and unseemly details of the theory, there beamed the everlasting 
beauty and the majesty of genius. 

Still Wordsworth had among his readers a few who comprehended 
him, and who were therefore his admirers. They sympathized with his 
views; and through their encouragement he was induced to publish 
other two volumes of poetry in 1807. 

It has been said that “‘ Wordsworth’s life has been a poetic reverie” 
—that he has experienced few of the crosses and trials of the tuneful 
tribe. He married his cousin soon after his continental tour; and an 
ample legacy left him by a gentleman who entertained for his genius 
the profoundest admiration, coupled with several other bequests, placed 
him in a position of easy independence. In 1814 appeared his great 
work, ‘* The Excursion,” which sealed his certificate to immortality ;— 
that glorious book, which, according to a contemporary critic, is ‘‘ brim- 
ful of splendid thoughts clothed in splendid language, while it breathes 
a spirit of enlightened benevolence and charity, which seem wondrous, 
grand, and beautiful in their drapery of glowing eloquence when tested 
by the poet’s own theory ” About the period of the publication of the 
‘* Excursion,” Wordsworth obtained the situation of distributor of 
stamps, which office he retained during the lapse of twenty-eight years, 
retiring in 1842 upon a pension of 300/., while his son filled the vacan- 
cy thus occasioned. In the year following Southey died, and Words- 
worth was appointed poet laureate in his stead, in the April of the same 
year. Several works followed the “Excursion,” among which may be 
mentioned the ‘* White Doe of Rylstone; and in 1842 appeared a vol- 
ume containing several poems, written in the poet’s early youth, accom- 
panied by others written in his old age. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate or over-estimate the importance 
of the influence which Wordsworth, in conjunction with Coleridge, has 
exercised in the formation of the intellectual] characteristics of the pre- 
sent age. These two alone have effected a complete revolution in our 
modes of thought and of expression. Carlyle and Sterling, and Emer- 
son, with scores of others of our greatest thinkers, have sat at the feet 
of Coleridge, that ‘‘ old man eloquent ;” while the whole of the poetry 
that has issued from the English press for years has been tinctured and 
coloured by the genius of Wordsworth. Other men have had their ad- 
mirers and imitators, and have formed their respective schools of poe- 
try and philosophy ; but it has fallen to the lot of few to impregnate 
with their thoughts minds great, and in some respects original, as their 
own; to witness the glorious imaginings of their spirit caught up and 
reflected by such poets as Tennyson, Browning, and Bailey ;—to be- 
hold the current of their sentiments and reflections borne along through 
the thousand diverse channels of the press to the heart of a whole peo- 

le, until their names are rendered as “ familiar to the tongue as house- 
old words.” And yet such has been the triumph awarded to the 
enius of Wordsworth. “During the last thirty years,” says a friend- 
y critic, “‘ the regenerative power of his genius has so operated upon 
the public taste, that the pure, the simple, and the good are now the 
more regarded elements of poetry, while the Laras, Giaours, and the 
other distempered objects of a feverish imagination, are ceasing to be 
among the attractive imagery of song. Perhaps the most remarkable 
triumph of his genius is its conquest over that very “ Review” which 
scorned and sneered at him in the beginning of his career; for his spi- 
rit now undoubtedly pervades this very organ which scoffed at him so 
bitterly, and even rejected his language as too puerilefor the nursery.” 

For many years Wordsworth has enjoyed the inestimable privilege of 
receiving the guerdon of love and admiration while living, which are 
too frequently rought into operation for no other purpose, alas! than 
that of scattering garlands upon the tombof genius. Thousands of his 





converts to Wordsworth’s peculiar way of thinking, met everywhere 





admirers have made a pilgrimage to the *s sanctuary, Rydal Mount ; 
and not a few have crossed over from other lands to catch a glimpse of 
that great man who has filled the world with hisfame. The following 
is an analysis of his powers and genius by his friend Coleridge, the 

t poet, philosopher, and critic :—‘‘ His genius and talents consist, 
- in an austere purity of language, both grammatically and logi- 
cally ; in short a perfect appropriateness of the words to the meaning ; 
secondly, a correspondent weight and a of the thoughts and sen- 
timents won, not from books, but from the poet’s own meditations. 
They are fresh, and have the dew uponthem. Even throughout his 
smaller poems, there is not one which is not rendered valuable by some 
just and original reflection. Thirdly, the sinewy strength and origin- 
ality of single lines and paragraghs ; the frequent curiosa felicitas of 
his diction. Fourthly, the perfect truth to nature in his images, and 
descriptions, as taken immediately from nature. — a mediative 
pathos—a union of deep and subtle thought with sensibility; » sym- 
pathy with man as man; the sympathy indeed ofa contemplator rather 
than a fellow-sufferer and co-mate (spectator haud particeps), but of 
a contemplation from whose view no difference of rank conceals the 
sameness of nature; no injuries of wind, or weather, or toil, or even of 
ignorance, wholly disguise the human face divine. Last and pre-emi- 
nently, I challenge for this poet the gift of imagination in the highest 
and strictest sense of the word. In the play of fancy, Wordsworth, to 
my feelings, is always graceful and times r’ ite. The likeness 
is occasionally too strange, or demands too peculiar a point of view, or 
is such as appears the creature of premeditated research rather than 
spontaneous presentation. Indeed, his fancy seldom displays itself as 
mere and unmodified fancy. But in imaginative power he stands 
nearest of all modern writers to Milton and Shakspere; and yet ina 
mind perfectly unborrowed, and his own. To employ his own words, 
which are at once an instance and an illustration, he does indeed to all 
thoughts and all objects 





‘ Add the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ ”’ 

Many passages in Wordsworth’s writings might be cited as affording 
instances and examples of some of the deepest revelations of the soul of 
man that are to be met with in the whole range of English poetry. The 
mind of Wordsworth was pre-eminently subtle and penetrating. He 
looks with a large eye on the world of universal beauty, and goes be- 
hind all objects of all thought with silent, gliding footstep, giving man 
to all nature, and all nature to man, and reproducing, with marvellous 
power and accuracy, the very thoughts, of which the mountain and 
the forest, the flower and the oak, and all the diverse objects that 
crowd into the finished landscape are the utterance and the expression. 
He saw that nature is not final; that beauty, wherever it is seen, is the 
footprint of Divinity ; that the universe is the realisation of the per- 
fected idea of God; and all his culture tended to this one object, to give 
him insight into this idea, that so he might command its correlative, 
which is nature. He asked himself perpetually, ‘* What is the mean- 
ing which God symbolizes for me in these varied forms of stars, and 
moon, and forest, and mountain?’ He stood at the feet of every fact, 
as though it were the angel of God, until he had drawn from it its ut- 
terance. His life was a perpetual query, to which Nature was the 
perpetual answer. He saw thata spiritual cause lurks behind every 
circumstance—that a new revelation is written in the heavens every 
night by the finger of God—that a truth is swathed up in every cloud 
that sails over the liquid arch—in fine, that all nature is the publica- 
tion of the all-perfect will of the Deity.— Ulverstone Advertiser. 


———— 


PRESENT TO THE QUEEN FROM THE EMPEROR OF 
MOROCCO. 

One of the many reasons which induced the Emperor of Morocco to 
send these presents to our Queen, might, probably, be in acknowledg- 
ment of the kindness and medical assistance received by a Shereefian 
Prince, a favourite cousin of his Imperial Majesty, from the British 
Government at Gibraltar; who caused the most. prompt, and, as it 
turned out, successful, treatment to be afforded to that distinguished 
personage, whose life was considered to be in imminent danger. ; 

These presents were, in the first instance, brought from the interior 
of the Emperor’s dominions to Tangier, whence they were conveyed to 
thiscountry in two of her Majesty's ships of war, Rosamond and Bull- 
dog ; the former landed her freight at Plymouth, consisting of a young 
lion and lioness, panther, four ostriches, and six gazelles, in charge of 
two Moors, named Hadj Abdallah and Hassam. The Bul/dog landed 
her freight at Portsmouth, consisting of five entire horses and four 
mares, rising four years old, with their splendid Moorish saddles and 





trappings, also in charge of two Moors, named Kaid Abdekrim, and 
Boojmar. On landing the horses at the Clarence Yard, one of them un- 
fortunately, broke loose, and immediately attacked his neighbour with 
all the fury of a high-bred barb. They were with difficulty separated 
by the united efforts of the Moors, who unmercifully belaboured the 

or brutes, calling curses down upon their great-grandfathers—the 

orce of which language the Moors conceived to have more effect even 

than the blows they so unsparingly dealt. 

Many of our readers may, no doubt, imagine the Moors, on the oppo- 
site coast to Gibraltar, to be black—Shakspeare, however, rightly des- 
cribed his Othello as the ‘‘swarthy Moor,” in contradiction to the 
Black-a-Moor, who struts upon the boards of our theatres us black as 
coal. Some description, therefore, of our present visitors may not be 
out of place. They are of no darker colour than the English gentlemen 
who were formerly accustomed to return from India, after twenty 

ears’ service, with riches sufficient to entitle them{to the appellation of 

abobs ; or than our gallant tars of the present"day, who may be in- 
valided home from the western coast of Africa, aftera short cruise off 
Sierra Leone, not inaptly termed the White Man’s Grave. These 
Moors certainly have somewhat of an uncouth appearance in our 
streets ; though one cannot but be struck at the sight of their stately 
figures, wrapt in flowing cream-coloured garments, termed Bournouses, 
Sulhams, and Cafftans—their bare legs (which, by the by, they have 
been considerate enough to allow to be covered with long white cotton 
stockings on the present occasion)—their bright yellow slippers of an 
original a and which they have a wonderful nack of keeping on 
their feet, although they wear them down at the heel—and their whole 
costume surmounted with an ample white turban, enclosing the peculiar 
red Fez cap. Hadj Abdallah (the title of ‘‘ Hadj” is alone prefixed to 
the name of those of the Faithful who have performed the religious pil- 
grimage to Mecca, the Tomb of their Prophet) is a tall, well-made man, 
very intelligent and observing, and was, no doubt, purposely selected 
by our energetic Charge d’Affaires at Tangier to accompany the impr 
rial presents, in order that he and his companions might return with a 
favourable impression of this couatry. The Hadj is a person of some 
consequence in the immediate nei cy asheod of Tangier, being him- 
self possessed of a village and sundry herds of cattle. He is there 
treated with great respect by the wandering Arabs, who are accustom- 
ed, on meeting with him, to kiss his stirrup, in token of submission. 
The Hadj is, moreover, a notable hunter of wild boars, which frequent 
the woods and marshes of that part of Africa. | ‘ 

Hassam is an independent merchant, trading between Tangier and 
Gibraltar, where tle auction-room on market-days presents a motley 
group of Spanish and other merchants, of various nations, dotted here 
and there with the graceful white turban of the Moor. mei 

Kaid Abdekrim (the title Kaid is synonymous with captain) is an 
athletic man of sinew, and is the soldier or guard attached to the Brit- 
ish Consulate at Tangier. He formerly held great command in the 
Emperor’s army, but by some misfortune lowered himself in the eyes of 
his su eriors, and consequently fell toa lower grade. The other day 
he rode one of the barbs in the presence of the Queen, in the riding- 
school of one of the Royal mews, and, in galloping across the stable- 
yard, the horse became unmanageable and rushed head foremost against 
the iron gates leading into the Pimlico-road, broke several of the iron 
railings, and even displaced some of the stonework; and yet neither 
was the horse apparently hurt, nor was the rider unseated. , 

Boojmar is the groom of her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at Tangier, 
and has been from boyhood attached to the British Consulate. He lately 
had under his charge a donkey not higher than a N ewfoundland dog, 
though six years old, a peculiar breed, from the lower range of the Atlas 
mountains, in the ae district. He is a well-set, active man, of 

r stature than his companions. ‘ 
eae has, with her accustomed generosity, been pleased to dis- 
tribute the Imperial presents of wild beasts between the eye age So- 
ciety in the Regent’s park and that of the Surrey, retaining only two of 
the gazelles for herself. ; P 

The Moors have been treated with the utmost kindness and oupeider: 
ation at the expense of her Majesty’s privy purse, having been lodge: 
in most respectable apartments in St. James’s-street, and condacted : 
all the sights of London, attended by an interpreter and an per ler 
messenger of the Royal mews establishment. The following is @ list 0 
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the places they have visited ; viz.—Three times to Astley’s 
wees twice to Drury-lane Theatre, twice to the Princess’ Theatre, 
ceum Theatre, Colosseum, the three Panoramas in Leicester-square, 
ian Hall, Madame Tussaud’s, Thames Tunnel, Cosmorama, Royal 
ivr Tower of London, Epsom Races, Overland Route to India, and 

i Castle. 

Windoy astonishment at what they have seen can scarcely be described. 

Although lost in amazement, and even frightened at the unexpected 

and sudden appearance of devils and angels at Drury-lane Theatre 

(having, of course, no idea of trap-doors or other machinery), they 

were the more struck with wonder at witnessing a real lady standing 

on one leg on areal horse at full gallop at Astley’s ; for though the men 
in their own country perform similar feats in what they call powder 
lay, such as standing on their head on a horse at full gallop, firing off 

Delt guns, making @ summersault in the air and coming down on their 

saddles, yet their ladies are seldom seen out of their houses unless 

wrapt up in their haiks, displaying but one piercing eye to vulgar gaze. 

On being shown, at the Volosseum, the admirably -painted bird's-eye 

«View of Paris,” they Were 80 impressed Wita tue apparent reality of 

the scene that they turned sick and giddy. We were gratified in wit- 

nessing their sense of disgust on being introduced into the Chamber of 

Horrors, at Mdme. Tussaud’s Exhibition: it told as well for the exact 

representation of what we would goa thousand miles to avoid seeing, 

as for the character of the Moor. The inclemency of the Arctic Re- 
ions was lost upon them, as they have no idea of excessive celd. They 

Farried from the Tower of London, imagining the figures in armour to 
be dead men. On the morning of the steeple-chase at Epsom, they 
were engaged to appear for the fifth time in the presence of the Queen ; 
but her Majesty graciously dispensed with their attendance, in order 
that they might witness the sport, which they did; and, from their 
knowledge of horse-flesh, picked out as the winner the horse that event- 
ually came in second. , ‘ 

They were, of course, astonished at the splend our of Windsor ; and, 
instead of their usual exclamation, ‘There is only one God, and Ma- 
homed is his prophet,” they simultaneously cried out, ‘‘There is no 
other Queen than the Queen of England!” 

We must not forget to mention that the Moors, having seen the Life 
Guards’ barracks, in the Regent’s-park, and the dray-horses at Cal- 
yert’s brewery, expressed a strong desire to see the Cavalry barracks 

at Windsor, whither they accordingly proceeded, and were received 
with marked attention and civility. They expressed great interest in 
all the details of saddles and bridles, witnessed the manual exercise of 
sword and carbine, and were yet more delighted at the game of foot- 
ball, in which the privates were indulging. The Moors delight in any- 
thing of a manly character, and for that reason we cannot doubt their 
admiration of the English nation. Though last not least, we should 
mention that they have, through the kindness of an eminent London 
banker, been afforded an opportunity of _— English farming on a 
great scale, and been shown our mode of ploughing, harrowing, sowing 
grain, thrashing the same, and preparing it for the mill. Of all the 
sights they have witnessed, perhaps they will turn the last to the best 
account. 

We regret that the short period of the Moors’ visit to this country 
would not allow of their availing themselves of the facilities offered to 
them, of seeing one of our hospitals and one of our prisons; the care 
of the sick poor in the former, and the cleanliness, ventilation, and even 
too much comfort in the latter strangely contrasting with their own 
filthy dungeons, where a prisoner, before conviction of crime, is liable 
to be thrown in to starve unless supported by his friends; a singular 
instance of which occurred some years ago at Tangier, where a good 
Mahomedan was cast into prison upon slight suspicion, and, having no 
friends, would literally have starved, had not a young widow compas- 
sionated his miserable plight, and suckled him from her own breast 
through the bars of his prison, from which the man eventually lived to 
be released ; and, as one would expect to find at the closing scene of a 
drama of fiction, married his preserver. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have ordered the Moors to be provided 
with a passage to Gibraltar in H.M.S. Superd, 80 guns. They will re- 

turn to their own country highly gratified, and laden with munificent 
presents, carefully selected to suit their tastes and wants, by command 
of, and at the private expense of, her Majesty. 





ASTOR PLACE THEATRE. 
May the 18th., for the sixth appearance of Miss CHARLOTTE 


7’ GUY MANNERING, 
pi Se een esubtlinbasaeescocakheoccesseces coseoccoceccobee Miss Cushman. 

On Monday evening LONDON ASSURANCE will be produced ina style of ice’ 
rarely witnessed, with Miss Cushman as Lady Gay Spenhirset Mr.H.Placide as Bitters 
Courtley. These distinguished artists will be assisted by Mr. Bass as Mark Meddle, Mr. 
Neafie as Dazzie, Mr. Addams as Max Harkaway, Miss F. Wallack as Grace Harkaway, 
Mrs. Dyott as Pert.—Reserved seats,75 cents: boxes. 50 cents; amphitheatre, 25 cents; pri- 
= | for families and parties, from $1 to $10 each; doors open at7,to commence at 

past 
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GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


AT THE APOLLO SALOON, ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 22nd., 
N which occasion a number of the most distinguished Pianists in the city will appear, 
and will perform on Mr. James Pirsson’s newly invented 
DOUBLE, MONSTER PIANOFORTE. 
Eminent Artists on other instruments will also perform. Tickets Fifty cents, to be pro- 
—_ at the Music stores, at the door on the evening of perfurmance, or at the manufacto- 
ry t. 





Exchange at New York on London,60 days, at 109 3-4 a 110 1-4. 


THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1850. 











Exrepirion aGAInsT Cusa.—Last week, certain rumours were put 
forth by the Sun newspaper of this city, to the effect that a powerful 
expedition was on its way to Cuba, with the object of a revolutionary 
descent upon the island. The rumours at the time were generally dis- 
credited; but during the past week, intelligence received from New 
Orleans leaves no room to doubt the fact. Variously estimated at 
from three to ten thousand men, this force has, it seems, escaped the 
interference, if not the observation, of the American Government, in 
Consequence of the enormous emigration to California affording easy 
opportunity for bands of armed men to set sail for the appointed ren- 
dezvous, under pretext of a voyage to Chagres. General Lopez is said 
to command the expedition ; and the name of General Quitman, now 
Governor of the State of Mississippi, and a distinguished Volunteer in 
the late Mexican War, is freely mentioned in connection with it. We 
Tejoice to see that a large and influential portion of the journals of this 
Country stigmatizes this outrageous enterprise according to its merits, 
albeit the terms “ revolution,” “ throwing off a yoke,” and the like, 
ap wonderfully adapted to tickle American ears. It would, indeed, be 
8 disgrace, if during a time of profound peace between the United States 
and Spain, such an infamous project could be received here with any de- 
Sree of countenance. We have ourselves but small sympathy with Spain. 
One of the most favoured and the most backward of the European 
nations, she appears doomed to alternate between the oppressive rule of 
# contemptible bigot, the intrigues of a Queen-mother, the caprices of 
“ gunte, bd the tyranny of a Dictator—learniug nothing, doing nothing, 
hoping nothing. But notwithstanding this, one cannot but look with 
indignation upon a horde of needy, greedy, reckless foreigners, inter. 
fering in the internal affairs of even so ill-governed a country. What 
ae rie aa or how long they may choose to suffer, without 
a “a an ~ is for themselves to consider. The disinterested 
Pe ne Slate nels ‘ a ba any such there be—who are taking part 
MRAM deaihe rt ato ae not morally justified in using such means 
pase aaliiled lovere of Siberes 6 deem desirable. But where are these 
that General Lopes will reales oe abstract ? Does any one believe 
a be ladies ices one al asa -a-dozen such under his command? 
muskets i sn hahall ye for romantic youths to shoulder 
mate aan kal nw Hinson 7 the oppressed who have no legiti- 
they can fernich at needa roe ie P< sccdmghnmny ne 
larly prolific in : ole army of adventurers, are not particu- 

genuine Don Quixotes. 
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Apart from the Cubans themselves, on whose movements we do not 
pretend to sit in judgment, we will venture to assert that every skulk- 
ing mover in this enterprise has some strong motive of pelf or profit, 
and that every active sharer in it is incited by the lust for spoils, the 
chances of a scramble, or the direct emolument to be gained. The 
former, who urge daring man into dangers that they themselves fear 
to encounter, will, we trust, be denounced and upheld to the execration 
of honest men. For the latter, we cannot do better than quote the 
words and echo the opinions and wishes of the Journal of Commerce, 
that said, on Thursday, in the course of some remarks on the expedition, 
“‘we predict that it will be defeated. Atleast we hope so; for these 
lawless attempts upon a neighbouring country with which we are at 
peace, are no better than piracy ; and if every individual engaged in 
them should be shot, or hung up by the neck till he was dead, he would 
have no right to complain.” In the mean time, the affair scarcely ex- 
cites so much attention as might have been expected. 





Canava.—The third session of the third Parliament of the Province 
of Canada was opened in the Parliamentary Buildings at Toronto, on 
Wednesday afternoon last, by a speech from the Throne, delivered by 
His Excellency the Governor-General. A copy of it is before us; but 
we are too much pressed for room to give it entire. A mere mention of 
the subjects of its successive paragraphs will suffice, especially as so 
many are retrospective. Lord Elgin commences with the death of the 
Queen Dowager—hints quietly at the change of Parliamentary location 
rendered necessary by ‘‘the occurrences of the past year”(?)—touches 
on the change in the Navigation Laws, the improved state of the Pro- 
vincial Canals, and the increased value of Canadian securities at home 
—takes notice of pending commercial negotiations with the Governors of 
the other British North American Colonies, and of the Rec iprocity 
Bill before Congress—suggests that the rate of postage be made cheap 
and uniform, now that it is under Provincial control-—announces that 
the question of the increase of Parliamentary representation will pro- 
bably be brought before the Legislature—has a few words to say on the 
Penitentiary system, the Industrial Exhibition, Jurisprudence, and 
Municipal regulations—recommends to the House of Assembly an en- 
quiry into Provincial revenue and expenditure—and concludes with 
the following dignified remarks on annexation and independence, ad- 
dressed in conclusion, to the members both of the Council and the As- 
sembly. 


I have deemed it to be my duty, in the exercise of the prerogative with which I 
am entrusted, to mark her Majesty’s disapprobation of the course taken by persons 
holding commissions at the pleasure of the Crown, who have formally avowed the 
desire to bring about the separation of this Province from the empire of which it is 
apart. The views put forward by those persons, and by those who act with them, 
do not, I have reason to believe, find favour with any considerable portion of Her 
Majesty's Canadian subjects. The great majority of the people of the Province have 
given, atthis conjuncture, proofs not to be mistaken, of loyalty to the Queen, and 
attachment to the connection with Great Britain. They look to their own Parlia- 
ment, for the redress of grievances which may be proved to exist, and for the adop- 
tion of such measures of improvement as may be calculated to promote their happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

I feel assured that the confidence placed by them in the wisdom of Parliament, 
will be justitied by your acts, and that while you deal unsparingly with abuses, you 
will not barter away for novelties, rights dear to British subjects, nor abandon those 
principles of good faith, morality and constitutional freedom, the strict adherence 
to which has enabled Great Britain, with God’s blessing, to pass unscathed through 
many perils. 


We have only to add that Sir Allan McNab has given notice ofa bill 
to amend the “ Rebellion Losses Bill,” so that actual rebels may derive 
no benefit from it; and that Colonel Prince has presented a petition for 
an address to the Queen, praying Her Majesty to lop off Canada from 
her Empire. The telegraphic reports add that the announcement was 
received without comment. This is the mode generally adopted with 
Charter petitions in the British Parliament, silence im such cases being 
more expressive than dissent. 








Wasuinctron.—We make no effort to lay before our readers even a 
sketch of the proceedings in Congress, though they certainly do not 
lack either interest or vivacity : such an attempt could only be made by 
the sacrifice of more space than the majority of our readers would 
thank us for giving up toit. We will, therefore, only mention that the 
Committee of Thirteen having, through Mr. Clay, presented to the 
Senate their reported Bill for the admission of California into the 
Union, and the settlement of the various complicated and conflicting 
matters at issue between the North and the South, no action has as yet 
been taken thereupon. There has, in fact, rarely been a period, at 
which political sagacity has seemed so completely at fault: the issue 
no man foresees. Whether the Californians, in the mean time may not 
object to being made the pivot on which so many rivalries are turning, 
remains to be seen. At the last dates they were disposed to treat the 
Federal Government somewhat cavalierly. 

The Republic, hitherto, we believe, considered as the organ of the 
President, has changed hands during the week, its able editors Messrs. 
Bullitt and J. O. Sargent retiring, and their place being taken by Mr. 
Allen A. Hall of the Treasury Department, who will become the mouth- 
piece of the Cabinet. Some conversation took place in the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday, in relation to the recent change in the 
British Navigation Laws, and to Sir Henry Bulwer’s allusion to the 
American Tariff in a recent letter. Nothing definite came of the dis- 
cussion ; nordo we hear of any positive move in the matter of Cana- 
dian Reciprocity. 

We observe in the Wational Intelligencer of Thursday a long com- 
munication from the British Minister to the Secretary of State, relative 
to the Great Industrial Exhibition of next year. The main point is 
the information, that the Commissioners have allotted eighty thousand 
square feet of space for the display of such articles as may be contribu- 
ted from the United States. The whole building will comprise one mil- 
lion of feet. 

We humbly thought that we had pretty well disposed of the famous 
H. L. B letter, said to have been picked up by somebody, somewhere in 
Costa Rica, when we spoke of it last Saturday. But the Washington 
Uniort, without deigning us any reply, returns again to the charge, in 
its issue of Wednesday last. Our readers, however, will scarcely expect 
us to open the question again, when we tell them that the burden ofthe 
Union’s article is, that H. L. B. offered “‘ a stinging and mortifying 
insult” to the American Government, and that the “ aristocratic 
representative ofa proud and potent monarchy” ought to be sent forth- 
with about his business ! ! 


Later Evropean News.—The Hibernia arrived at Halifax on 
Wednesday, bringing the mails of the 4th inst., but at the time of our 
going to press, we have only a brief summary of their contents. 

We learn with the most sincere gratification that Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria has agoin passed with safety through the period, whose perils 
she shares in common with the poorest of her sex. She was delivered 
of a Prince on Wednesday the Ist inst. He is to be named Arthur. 
The Government has once more been in a minority in Parliament; but 
the occasion is not mentioned. It is said not to have been one of im- 
portance. 

Eugene Sue, the Socialist candidate for a seat in the National As- 
sembly of France, was duly elected on Sunday, the 28th ult. His ma- 
jority is stated at eight thousand ; and the more important fact is added 








that fully one half of the troops quartered in Paris gave him the benefit 
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of their sweet voices. The Greek question is said to be still open ; but 
the contiaent of Europe is reported quiet. 





Tue *‘ Crry oF GLascow,” STreEaAMER.—On Thursday afternoon, @ 
very pleasant party was given by the popular Captain Mathews, for- 
merly of the Great Western, on board his splendid new, iron-built 
screw-propeller, the City of Glasgow. Accounts of this fine , oy 
of the Clyde ship-building, have been very generally circulated by the 
journals of this country, and we were glad to hear her excellent Com- 
mander speak in the highest terms of her qualities as a sea-boat, tested 
as they were during her late very tempestuous passage. At the agree- 
able and elegant entertainment to which we refer, a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen were assembled, including some of the city 
authorities, our worthy British Consul, and several members of the 
press. The survey of the noble ship, and the discussion of a most lib- 
eral dejeuner @ la fourchette, were followed by some little speechifying 
and toasting, all appropriate to the occasion, and full of loyalty, good- 
feeling, and good wishes. A pleasant voyage to the iron-sided steamer, 
that turns her prow homeward this day! 





Deatu or Mas. F.S. Oscoon.—The city journals during the week 
have contained many tributes to the neere of this amiable woman and 
distinguished writer, who died on Sunday last, of consumption, at the 
early age of thirty-seven; and we desire to add our sincere t to 
that which has been so generally expressed. We apply the term, “ dis- 
tinguished,” to Mrs. Osgood, not because her poems entitle her to the 
very highest place sary the authors of her country ; but because 
she was widely and most favourably known, by her graceful, fanciful, 
and melodious verse. Few or none amongst her sister or brother poets 
were more welcome, for rarely has the gift of poesy been devoted to 
more genial purposes. Mrs. Osgood’s muse was ——— loveable, 
and fitted therefore for an every-day companionship. er gentle 
lute will perhaps be more regretted, than would be some of the deep- 
rolling organs, to which the world at large can but give occasional ear. 





City ImproveMENTS.—Those who value the safety of their heads must walk 
Broadway in alternate sections, crossing here, to avoid a mass of falling rubbish, 
and there, to avoid stumbling over bricks and mortar. But this inconvenience is 
requisite for the embellishment of the great highway, which is fast assuming a ve 
imposing aspect. The City Hotel is now converted into a range of \ofty build- 
ings, rented in stores, and Bunker’s well-known Mansion House has shared the 
same fate. Barnum is enlarging his Musuem; the ruins of the Park Theatre, after 
offending our eyes and bringing up sad reminiscences during nearly eighteen 
months, foliow the utilitarian course of events, and silks and broadcloths will be 
measured where genius and art were wont to enthrall us. Stewart's splendid 
marble palace is now being doubled in size and splendour, by its extension to the 
corner of Chambers street; while further up town, Niblo’s new Hotel, and the 
Jenny Lind Concert Hall will add to the architectural effect. As for the isolated 
buildings, costly and ornamental, that are going up on all sides, they are, in the cant 
phrase, “too numerous to mention.” 





THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE CoLUMBIAN PeITHOLOGIAN SociETY.—The 
forty-fourth anniversary of this society was held at Niblo’s on Friday evening the 
10th inst., and a crowded audience assembled to greet the efforts of the youthful 
aspirants for rhetorical and oratorical fame. The following exercises, varied by 
music, were presented, and received the accustomed meed of applause which is 
considered due on such occasions :—1. Presidential Address, by Geo. Clinton Far- 
rar—2. An Essay, American Literature, by John-M. Anthon—3. An Oration, 
The Spirit of Liberty, by George G. Byron—4. An Oration, The North American 
Indian, by Jas. Starr Clark—5. An Oration; The Industry of Genius, by Legh R. 
Dickinson—6. An Oration, Our Country, by Henry A. Tailer—7. An Oration, 
Philanthropy, by Charles A. Silliman—8. An Oration, The End of Revolution, by 
Maleolm Campbell—9. An Essay, Human Progress, by George F. Seymour. 

We have not spaceto follow out any special notices of the individual orations. 
They were generally characterized by intelligence and respectability in the com- 
position, and by a manly self-possession in the delivery. Our young collegiate 
orators should bear in mind, in their preparations for their public displays, that 
hacknied subjects gnd worn-out phrases fall but vapidly upon the ears of promis- 
cuous assemblies. Striking originality is not be expected perhaps from youthful 
students, whilst drawing their chief sources of information from the classic founts of 
literature, and “ the wells of English undefiled.” Yet in this stirring age, there 

are so many topi¢s of absorbing interest, agitating and controlling the world, and in 
which even the commonest Observer feels ani ifiterest, that the attention of any a0- 
dience might be arrested by their discussion, if the topics be placed before it in 
anything like a novel form. There was much tact exhibited by one of the orators 
of the evening, who selected “ The Industry of Genius” as his theme, and treated 
his subject in a very original style. It received marked attention, and was fre- 
quently interrupted by peals of genuine applause. In conclusion, and with some 
others in our eye, we must say that to mark the sense of language by forcible elocu- 
tionary expression is an imperative demand that the public makes on the young 
crator in these displays ; the absence of this indispensible qualification is unpar- 
donable in those who voluntarily come before their friends to exhibit specimens of 
their powers. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Toronto, May 7, 1850. 

The Hon. Mr. Merritt on Saturday last was re-elected member for 
the county of Lincoln, there being, as anticipated, no opposition. 

As proposed in my last, the effort now making by the Great Western 
Railway Company to raise the means for completing the first section of 
their line—from Hamilton to London—may now fairly claim the atten- 
tion and space that could not then conveniently be devoted to the sub- 
ject. This great internal improvement, and the question of its com- 
pletion, are doubtless of much importance to the people of Canada, but 
a glance at the map will show that they are of fully equal co uence 
to the travelling community of Michigan and other Western States, 
when bound tothe seaboard, as to the residents of the Canadian coun- 
ties, through which it passes. Ihave been informed ef the vigorous 
effort making by the enterprising citizens of Hamilton to fill up the 
stock for the object above mentioned. Personal canvassing, and ward 
meetings, have brought forth much active co-operation in the work. A 
meeting was held on the 22d ult. at the Hamilton City Hall, which was 
densely crowded. The Mayor, Mr Fisher, having been called to the 
chair, the President of the Company, R. W. Harris, Esq., (of the weal- 
thy importing firm of Buchanan, Harris, & Co.) made an sbleand lucid 
exposition of the Company’s affairs and rospects, since the revival of 
its charter in 1845. It noticed succinctly the various —- by 
the Directors to have the stock taken up, the success 1 at first 
attended the efforts of their agents deputed to England, the changed 
dispositions of the English stockholders caused by the railway panic, 
the various agreements and modifications of them assented to, to meet 
their wishes, and their final failure to fulfil such deren: A consid- 
eration of these untoward events has very properly induced the Cana- 
dians no longer to seek for assistance abroad, but to begin the work on 
their own responsibility. If they can with their own means complete 
one ‘section, aid, if required, can more readily be obtained afterwards 
in Britain or the States, for a road partially completed, than for an un- 
dertaking not similarly indebted to Colonial enterprise. The amount 
lately subscribed by the citizens of Hamilton does not appear in Mr. 
Harris’ statemeutybut I am aware it is exceedingly liberal, and war- 
rants the expectation that with the aid of residents of London, Wood- 
stock, and Dundas, the amount required from private stockholders may 
be made up. A resolution was passed unanimously at the ublic —— 
ing calling on the Corporation of Hamilton to advance £1 pen ~ 7 
bentures to aid the great work. The Provincial guarantee nes ape 
of the entire cost, provided for by an Act of last Session, or b» 
road Companies which have expended a certain amount 0 capital on 
their works, will then be available. P ho erg rah Vv beagrs by 
fect resume of the present prospects of the Great ¥) r : 
quoting the figures as to iis con furnished by the intelligent President 
of the Company. 


Estimated cost of the Central Division, 
contingencies, £533,271, to be covere« 


including 10 per cent. for 
| by Stockholders’ sub- 





scriptions—say, — - — 4 ® 
Subscriptions of Municipalities, y 
Half thissumtobecalledin, | - | y mynd : . 
Contractors’ quarter of the Estimates, : : : 
: ? ° ° - 270,000 0 0 


Government one half, 





£540,000 0 0 

dings at the Convocation of the Toronto University on the 

aie. fofant, resulted in the election, as Chancellor, of the Hon. Peter 
Boyle de Blaquiere, Member of the Legislative Council of Canada, by 
a Soaely unanimous vote. The proceedings were enlivened by several 











ane 









incidental discussions, in which Dr. G , one of the Medical Pro- 
fessors, and the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, President of the University, took a 
prominent part. In reference to the much talked of rejection of cer- 
tain members of the Scottish Universities,j who had applied for de- 
grees ad eundem, the Rev. Doctor emphatically stated, that so far from 
opposing their request, as had been asserted most industriously by a 
portion of the press, he had done everything in his power to secure 
their admission. The causes of rejection did not transpire 10 Convo- 
cation, as was generally anticipated. The Reverend President spoke 
with an ease and a felicity of diction that I have rarely heard surpassed ; 
and his remarks on the dangers of introducing political agitation within 
the walls of the University are so —— appropri’: that you 
7 room for a brief extract from his lengthened and eloquent 
. 


The Governor-General attended a ploughing match in this nei h- 
borhood on the 2d instant; and afterwa dressed the assemb 

eomanry, in one of those telling and practical speeches for which Lord 
Eigin is rather celebrated. Q. Q. 


* Necessarily omitted. 
Montrea., 14th May, 1850. 


Parliament mects this day at Toronto, and as the opening scene will 
probably require all the space you can spare for Canadian matters, I 
shall not, to-day, continue the subject of my last letter; it will keep. 

The following programme of the ministerial measures for this Session 
has been given on authority :— 

Tue CLERGY Resexves—We understand that the Clergy Reserves will be left 
an open question at the coming Session, but a motion will be introduced by the 
Hon. J. H. Price, for their appropriation to educational purposes: It the measure 
is carried, the Ministry will, of course, assume the responsibility of its acceptance 
by Great Britain. , 

Exrenpep SurFrraces.—We are enabled to state, on good authority, that a 
measure isin preparation by which the franchise will beconsiderably extended, and 
that it will be introduced by the Administration, soon after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The particulars we cannot lay before our readers at present. 

INCREASED RepreskNTaTIon.—The bill introduced last session by Mr. Lafon- 
taine will be brought forward again in the approaching one, but considerably amen- 
ded. Webelieve that it aims more directly agaitst the borough system, and will 
cousequently be far more popular than it was last year. 

ReTRENCHMENT.—Immediately after the commencement of the Session, the 
Ministry will call for aselect Committee, to inquire into the different items of income 
and expenditure connected with the Provincial Funds. This committee, to be com- 
posed of men of all parties, will examine into the amounts paid to every official inthe 
country—whether by fee or fixed salary—and report the alterations which they may 
deem necessary. The House will then take action upon their report, and we doubt 
not that the result will be highly favourable to the pockets of the peopl 

The report goes, too, that there was an intention of voormnpating in 

the ope speech, that the Legislative Council should be made elec- 
tive; but that the Governor thought it would be rather a cool thing in 
him to advise the body, whose existence was in question, to assist at 
their own obsequies, or rather to commit suicide. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the matter will be brought up in the Prods mp and it is 
said that the change will be advocated by all the members of the Gov- 
ernment, with the exception perhaps of Mr. Baldwin. 

The opposition have already given indications of the course they 

ntend to pursue. They will in the first instance insist that the Clergy 
Reserves and Retrenchment should be Ministerial measures, instead of 
making the first an open question, and leaving the responsibility of the 
other onthe Legislature. I think, the Government will nevertheless be 
cuaperiet by a good majority ; and this being the case, the fight will 
be between the extreme men and the Ministry; members who belong 
to neither of those denominations voting as party considerations, feel- 
» passions, principles, or conscience may dictate. 
ere there is nothing stirring either in the commercial or political 
world. The season continues to be unusually backward ; so much s0, 
indeed, that we have as yet had scarcely one day of real spring weather. 

I have occasionally spoken of a convention of Delegates from the 
French parishes who, for the last six months or more, have frequently 
met in city with the object of devising some scheme for the reform 
or abolition of the Seignorial or Feudal Tenure of law, which is at once 
the curse and disgrace of Lower Canada, or at all eyents of French 
Lower Canada, for the Seignorial system does not prevaitin the Eastern 
Townships. Well, this convention has at last given us the fruits of its 





‘deliberations and labours; and much to the bres ossaeper of all who 


expected some large tical scheme for the aba 
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pecting @ splendid performance. At the sacred concerts in London, the 
charge is less, and the directors put singers who can sing into the prin- 
cipal parts, besides offering the attraction of five hundred in the chorus 
and the orchestra. There a very large amount is paid to competent 
solo singers, and a fine orchestra is included, while the price of admis- 
sion is low ; here the singers are begged for nothing (a fair valuation 
for their services on this occasion)—a scanty band is afforded, a not 
very powerful chorus ensured, and the charge is high. Something of a 
difference in the two cases, we think. 

The system of begging the assistance of singers, who live by the ex- 
ercise of their talents, is reprehensible under most circumstances ; but 
why it should be necessary in the case of the Harmonic Society we 
cannot imagine. What is to be done with the five thousand dollars 
stock, raised before the society commenced operations, if it is not to be 
used for paying necessary expenses? Are competent singers consid- 
ered as necessary expenses, or are they looked upon as a luxury be- 
yond the means of the society to afford, and consequently dependent 
upon the charitable impulses of the resident vocalists? We are sin- 
cerely happy to find that those singers, whose services are worth any- 
thing, have at length determined to have a quid pro quo for their ta- 
lents. Of all professions, the musical is the most humbugged on false 
pretences. Its members are called upon on all occasions; their names 
are considered important as attractions, but not worth paying for as an 
article of purchase. 

The Messiah of Handel was announced for performance, and a long 
list of principal vocalists was paraded for it. We attended, and have 
regretted it ever since. There was a thin audience, the result of the 
high charge and the insufficient advertising. 

It would be late in the day now to speak of the sublimity of Handel’s 
music, and we only refer to it that we may remark, that the more ele- 
vated the character of the composition, the greater are the demands 
upon the powers of the performers. There was much cut out which 
ought not to have been omitted, but we could hardly find fault with the 
coolness of the management, as it saved at least a few of the beauties 
from desecration. In some pieces the orchestral parts were omitted, 
and their substitute was—what do you suppose, Reader? The organ? 
No, guess again. The octave flute? No; but somewhat nearer, this 
time. It was the melodean! After this, we were prepared for any- 
thing, and expected with much resignation to hear the Hallelujah 
chorus with the accompaniment of a Jew’s harp. The exquisite accom- 
paniment to ‘The people that walked” was bungled up by the wind 
instruments ; indeed the entire orchestral performance was altogether 
devoid of effect. It was one steady glare, like a meridian sunshine. 
There was, however, one effect which was really funny; the few chords, 
in division, which precede the recitative, ‘‘ and suddenly,” were played 
fortissimo, but at the word “suddenly” they were dropped to a double 
p p., as one would drop a hot cake. This was the very perfection of 
dramatic effect, and caused a universal smile. The Pastoral Symphony 
was anything but pastoral, and the shakes, which occur simultaneously 
for various instruments throughout the piece, were perfect models of 
independence in rapidity and in closing. Mr. M. Colburn opened the 
attack upon Handel splendidly: he hit him right and left, and de- 
stroyed his style, meaning, and matter, leaving the father of sacred 
music a perfect wreck. It was an awful thing to be assaulted by that 
terrible nasal twang, and conventicle whine; though it was positively 
asserted that Mr. Colburn was sent for from a long distance, to edify 
and enlighten New York upon the subject of sacred music. Is it pos- 
sible that the management could not find a singer as bad as he, either 





t of our great na- | ~ ' 
tional nuisance, we find that they have just done noting at all. They | in New York or Hoboken? If they were really liberal enough to pay 


have, indeed, passed a batch of resolutions, one of w 
simply a string of sounding phrases 

proverbially said to butter no parsnips. Such a lame and impotent 
conclusion of a movement, from which we hoped better things, is ceply 
to be deplored. Compared to this reform, almost all others are but 
of secondary importance to the people of Lower Canada; yet, its failure 


has been pen over in silence. 
I copy from the Morning Courier of this city the annexed account of 
@ disaster attended with great loss of life, and which has created much 
sympathy here, where two of the persons lost were much esteemed :— 
THE LATE CATASTROPHE ON Lake Erte.—The Military authorities have re- 
‘ceived official information of this sad aflair, from which we learn that the actualloss 
of the 23rd F usileers was one officer, Dr. Grantham, three sergeants, two corporals, 
nineteen privates, and seven women and children. Captain Phillott, the officer in 
of the detachment, also reported the loss of Master George Rogers, the 
son of Mr. rs, for many years attached to the Quartermaster General's De- 


i recommends | for his coming hither, we ought to be obliged to them; but we suggest 
what, were it not unattainable, would be a robbery, and the rest are 
» and those fine words which are 


that a like amount of money be appropriated, before the next concert, to 
ensure his being kept at a considerable distance from this city. 

The last song that should have been chosen for Mrs. C. E. Horn 
was chosen for that lady. Its range was always in the most defective 
portion of her voice, and the result may better be imagined than de- 
scribed. Mr, S. Leach sang his recitatives well; and he sang his aria 
with good emphasis and spirit, but his want of sustained power was 
very evident. His careless habit in producing his voice is growing upon 
him, and that tremour which agitates it, upon every note over a qua- 
ver’s duration, is a great blur upon his style. Mrs. Bostwick’s style 
is essentially of a past generation ; it isdrawling and affected, and par- 
takes of the conventicle manner. There is an absence of dignity, and 


partment. e learn that the body of the poor little fellow has been fourd, and | want of elocution and of impulse and nature. Her tones when not nasal 


will be brought to Montreal for interment. e believe that Dr. Grantham’s body 
has not yet been found. i 


ntleman, who stood high in his profession, and in 


are melodious, but beyond that we can say nothing in commendation. 


the estimation of a large circle of attached friends,had been married bat ashorttime, | Miss 4nna Stone sang “Rejoice greatly,” and “‘ He was despised,’ 


and leaves a widow and young child to regret his loss. 


The accident occurred at half-past eleven o'clock at night, on the 6th, nearly op- 


a singular selection, many would think, but wesuppose it was en regle: 


posite Port Maitland, on the Canada side of Lake Erie. The steamer Despatch, of | The rapid divisions in “* Rejoice greatly,” were executed in a most 


3uffalo, ran into the Commerce on the larboard bow, and completely stove it in, 


sinking the Commerce in afew minutes. The officers of the detachment, and George 


Rogers, were below when the accident occurred; the soldiers sleeping about 


faulty maner ; every group seemed formed upon a different vowel ; it 
was destructive to all brilliancy, and wrong in school. She constantly 


the decks in their blankets. The night was pitch dark, and is is probable that we | made the shake upon whole tones, where whole tones were inadmissible. 


shall never exactly know how the few were lost, when so many were saved ; batit 
is certain that the mass of the soldiers, who behaved admirably, as usual, in the 


In truth it was a sorry sort of rejoicing. The second song was alto- 


fearfal moment, and obeyed Captain Phillott’s orders, by clustering on the upper- gether unsuited to her, and therefore we shall not remark upon it. 


deck at the stern, which remained for some time above water, all escaped, though, 


The only bright spot in the solo performances was the singing of 


‘from the — which she had sustained, it was nearly half an hour before the | Mrs. Laura 4. Jones. We cannct speak in unqualified praise of this 


Despatch cou 
‘80, in the attempt toswim tothe Despatch. T 


come to take them off. It was pepable that many of those lost were 


lady’s school, for her education has not been as strict or as enlarged as 


e troops lost everything they had on | i¢ should have been ; but she has few vices in her st i 
; ‘ ; ben 5 yle, and she sin 
pesvems, a sacks, sos am af we Pagenge. BP rerie naturally and with all her heart. The whole house seemed to feel’s 
this =e " opel al lane yon he tena + owe elo the owners of the boat | pleasurable relief when she sang, and we owe her our thanks for the 


ve a tremendous action for damages to sustain, and justl 
ished, unfortunate! i f thei 
Hives ofthe gallant fellows of oe 200 mau of theie 


will they be pun- | break which she afforded to the melancholy monotony of the rest of the 
can restore the | solo singing. Mr. Sheppard we didnot hear; we understand, however, 
a 


that he h spirited race with the orchestra, but are ignorant which 


The election for the county of Megantic has resulted in the return of | of the two got in ahead of time. 


Mr. Dunbar Ross, who I believe is a au er of Government. 
The petition of the British North Poprs< ~mte L 7 


The chorus was unequally balanced, the trebles being by one half 


, to which I refer- | too weak. This was of course a fatal want; but we believe that nei- 


red in my last, will bring before the islature the question of the | ther the government nor the conductor are to blame for it, as we un- 
Union of the Provinces. I do not pe know how it will be received | derstand that a large number of the independent trebles sat quietly 


by both Houses, but out of doors, it has many supporters. PP. 


fAusic. 


among the audience. Were we in power, we would dismiss every one of 
them without recourse. The Basses were admirable, the Tenors very 
excellent, and the Altos but so-so. The few trebles left sang with 
right good will. The general performance of the choruses was excel 


New Yorx Harmonic Sociery,—Our readers will perhaps remem- lent. The notes were sung correctly and smoothly, although with 


ber that we noticed the existence of a Society with the above name 


many faulty pronunciations, which should have been corrected by the 
»| conductor ; the points were taken up in due time, and a feeling of unity 


some months since. It was organised for the purpose of performing sa- | seemed to pervade the whole.. There was however a want of spiritjand 


cred music of a high character, suchas the Oratorios of Handel, Haydn 


life throughout—the points, though taken up in time, were not at once 


and Mendelssohn. The object was every way deserving of encourage. developed ; for the singers did not seem sure until they had sung sev- 


ment; a sacred music society was greatly needed in this city ; and i 


eral notes, The fault rests of course with the conductor. The two 
f| bodies, chorus and orchestra, receive their animus from him, and if 


we were not much in favour of the class of persons into whose hands the | he fails to impart the necessary confidence, the result must be a failure. 


government had fallen; and if we did feel that cant and white neck 


. | Mr. Eisfeld has had very good material to work upon, but he has not 


cloths would overpower all liberal feeling, and cliqaing and clanning Ne ee eee ee erent ceatenues luny have steal 


would prove the order of the day, still we wished it good success for 


in his way; we can therefore only judge by the result of his lab 
Thie doe ow been far from satisfactory; for so little of the pe 


the sake of the cause, hoping that it would be for the benefit of music | Handelian spirit did we find in the performance, that we are for- 
and for the honour of the Art. Now whether it will, or will not, be | °*4 to conclude, that he does not understand, or at least, he does not 


of benefit to musie, must be decided by time; but if we are to judge by 
its performance last week, it will effect but little for the honour of the | ledge of what is right, 


feelthe music, or sympathize with its style. We would i 
listen to the Messiah thus rendered, for it outrages our pensens iow. 
and disturbs so many pleasing recollections of 


Art. It must be borne in mind that although this society is newly or- | £Teat performances in times gone by. 


ganised, its members are by no means new or untried hands. They re- 
present the most efficient portions of the choral strength of the Sacred 
Music Society, the Wew York Vocal Society, and the dmerican Musi- | be of service to the cause of sacred music. 


cal Institute. We had a right to expect that the chorusses, at least 


from such practised hands, would be admirable, more especially as they heard this “* Monster Pianoforte,” and find it a most i 


here are many worthy and excellent men in the overnment i 

: - , of th 
society; and if they will only exert themselves, and enlarge the vies 
of those who now control its destinies, the Harmonic Society may yet 


j Mr. James Pirsson’s (REAT PiANOFORTE.—We have seen and 
ngenious and ad- 


had been drilled very nearly three months upon the ‘* Messiah” alone. mirable invention. We have not space to speak of it at length this 


The price charged for admission—a dollar—was another reason for ex- 


week, but we will remark upon it in full, after its exhibiti h 
concert on Wednesday, which the reader will find advertised elsewhere. 
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Theatricals have assumed this week a kind of female histrionic convention 
form, in which all the privileges and claims of the so-called weaker sex have 
been enforced with such irresistible power, that the play-going public are made 
converts to the principle, that on the stage at least, woman may assert and maintain 

her entire equality with her lordly rival. Mrs. Shaw, Miss Davenport, and Miss 
Cushman—the three great ruling spirits of the Dramain this country—are wield- 

ing their potent spells over the public mind, at our three principal theatres ; and a 

host of lesser lights of the feminine gender are also aiding in the claims of female 
dramatic supremacy. Our male actors must look to their laurels, for the women 
clearly have the field : and not only in their once exclusive sphere of action—they 
are positively invading the prescriptive rights of the men. Miss Cushman gives 
us a Romeo, such as no male actor of the day could present, and is ready with a 
Hamlet and a Claude Melnotte of equal calibre. Who would look at a masculine 
embodiment of Jon, while the exquisitely finished personification of Mrs. Shaw is 
within our reach? Miss Davenport does not adventure on the disputed ground of 
male assumption, but in her own peculiar sphere she towers supreme over her 
male contemporaries. With such attractions, the present has been a busy week at 
the theatres, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather. Tn our notice 
of performances, we give the place of precedence to to the revival of “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” at Astor Place, for the extraordinary performance of the hero, by Miss 
Cushman, has been the leading novelty of the week. 

Astor Piace THEATRE.—Were we to record the impressions we received of 
Miss Cushman’s Romeo, as she gave it on Monday night, we should be compelled 
in all truthfulness to express the disappointment of our highly-wrought expec- 
tations. But having witnessed its repetition on Wednesday evening, we are pre- 
pared to join in the opinion so universally expressed by the European critics, and 
pronounce it to be one of the most marvellous assumptions of this truly great ac- 
tress. Itis however, even at its best, marred by an exuberant display of those 
mannerisms of overstrained and ungraceful action and attitudinizing, which, to 
some extent, are a drawback to all Miss Cushman's efforts For ourselves, we 
can go beyond these, to us, minor defects, in the admiration we feel in tracing out 
and following the gradual developement of her conceptions of a character. We 
confess to being carried captive at her will, by the earnestness, the intensity, and 
the thorough xa‘uraluess of her embodiment of the passions and emotions which 
she has to depict. Such is not the case, however, with a large body of play-goers. 
They require that they should not be offended by angular, abrupt, and over. 
strained action on the stage. There is a species of conventional usage in these 
matters, that cannot be utterly discarded by the actor, let the talent be ever so pre- 
eminent. Kean and Macready were the first innovators on the classical or staj 
tuesque school of stage action, the latter carrying the system almost to ultraism , 
but Miss Cushman is actually bringing it to the verge of the ridiculous—at least 
such was her exhibition of these peculiarities, in Romeo, on Monday evening. Her 
subsequent performance of the character was however less objectionable, on these 
points ; and we turn to the more agreeable task of according the high merit due to 
her exquisitely beautiful interpretation of it; and there is a freshness and truth- 
fulness in her conception, that we confess never to have seen equalled. The con- 
stitutional snsceptibility and excessive tenderness of Romeo's character—those 
great features in the love-sick boy—were brought out in their boldest relief, recon- 
ciling the apparent anomaly of his questionable relinquishment of Rosaline, for the 
impassioned and yielding Juliet. We must question, whether any male actor, 
other than a mere youth, could efficiently convey this peculiar phase of Romeo's 
character. Miss Cushman has seized it with all her powerful grasp of imagination, 
and her equally forcible capability of artistic portraiture. Her love is a delirium 
of intoxicating joy and impassioned vehemence, from the very moment she be: 
comes fascinated with the sight of Juliet in the ball-room. Love with her is the 

electric spark, that like the lightning’s flash, consumes her with its fires. She 
makes love, therefore, in the garden scene, with an intensity that bears down all 
the slender scruples of the impulsive Italian girl, and revels in the exulting delight 
of Juliet’s reciprocal affection, with an impetuosity that knows no bounds, 

All this delirium is beautifully contrasted, too, with the occasional foreshadow- 
ings of the mournful catastrophe hanging over the fate of Romeo. And when, in- 
stigated to the death of Tybalt, the first link in the fatal chain of events is riveted, 
the wildness and extent of her despair is as vivid as was previously her frantic joy. 
In the famous banishment scene, she towered above every actor we have seen in 
the part, in the reality and intensity of her grief and suffering. It is one great fea- 
ture in Miss Cushman’s-acting, that she always rises with the occasion presented 
by the author. This scene is the great test one with a Romeo ; and ordinary de- 
clamatory powers, aided by a stentorian voice and familiarity with stage effects, 
can insure applause for the performer. But the scene, in Miss Cushman’s hands, 
is quite a different affair from all these stereotyped exhibitions. There is the fran- 
tic, heart-crushed stripling, apparently unconscious of audiences and clap-trap 
points, pouring out the gushing fulness of his griefs, now in indignant reproaches 
on the Friar, and then in wild and passionate imprecations on his hapless fate ; and 
all this with such an air of being felt, that it ceases to strike us as acting. It is in 
scenes like these, where the human heart has to be probed to,the extremest depths, 
that in our estimation Miss Cushman has no living competitor. Her death scene 
is but a more concentrated expression of the grief and madness of the above; and 
we need not add, that the curtain fell on each night to overwhelming applause. We 
have not space to enter into the details of the other characters of the play. Miss 
Fanny Wallack, the Juliet, in the Balcony scene, approaches very nearly to the 
excellence of the Romeo of the cast. Mr. Chas. Mason is a most efficient /'riar 
Lawrence, bating perhaps some few eccentricities of mauner, which we regret to 
see habitual with this very able artist. Mr. Couldock reads Mercutio most scholar! 
like, and sensibly, and the minor parts are tolerably well filled. A partial resto: a* 
tion of the text of Shakspeare has been adopted; but it only serves to render the 
scenes in the opening acts tedious. The final catastrophe is, however, improved 
by the substitution of the original, for the perverted alteration of Garrick. 

Miss Cushman appeared on Tuesday in Rosalind in “ As You Like It,” with 
the Touchstone of Mr. Placide, who was warmly received by his old friends and 
admirers. This evening, “ Guy Mannering” is announced ; and on Monday, “ Lon- 
don Assurance” is to be produced with great splendour, Miss Cushman and Mr . 
Placide being the Sir Harcourt Courtley and Lady Gay Spanker of the cast 
We congratulate Mr.Bass upon the evident turn in the tide of his affairs. The house 
has been crowded during the week with the fashion and intelligence of the city. 

BroaDWAyY.—Miss Davenport has been attracting respectable audi by her 
chaste and artistic delineations. This young lady is a favourite with a large body 
of our playgoers, and is certainly deserving of all the support so liberally awarded 
to her. Miss Davenport has produced a translation of the celebrated French dra- 
ma by Yvan, written for Mdlle. Rachel, called Virginia, or the Roman Maid. 
We shall notice it next week. 

NIBLO commenced his summer season on Monday last, under rather inauspicious 
circumstances, for his opening novelty has proved a dead failure ; and he does not 
appear to be provided with any other new attraction to supply tne exigency. We 
need not trouble our readers with any detailed notice of a piece, so decidedly con- 

demned as “ Home” has been. It is sufficient to say, that it was a vulgar common- 
place adaptation of the old idea of the good and evil thoughts which beset mankind, 
and the equally hacknied subject of the dissatisfaction, which human nature ex. 
presses at its own peculiar lot in life. The personification of these idealizations 
was clumsily done—the language is pointless and vapid, and the attempted wit of 
the piece is only the revamped siang of the pseudo-philanthropists and philosophers 
of the day, entirely out of place for the audiences attending at Niblo’s. We are 
really astonished at the want of tact exhibited in producing such a piece at this 
house. The management has collected an effective stock company, in a certain 
line of business ; but the success of the season will depend upon the character of 
the pieces selected for the display of his talent. Chippendale and Brougham are 
experienced hands, and the proprietor is one of the most spirited and energetic ca- 
terers for public amusements in the city. We cannot look for positive failure with 
such men at the helm. 

Dramatic Funp AssociaT1oy.—We are glad to perceive that this Society has 
elected Henry G. Siebbins, Esq., to the Presidency. A better choice, to supply the 
vacancy that occurred by the death of the lamented David C. Colden, could not 
have been made. Mr. Stebbins has been long known in this city for his warm and 
liberal support ofthe Drama, He brings to his duties a keen appreciation and love 
of histrionic art, which together with his acknowledged business capabilities, will 
yender him an able and influential presiding officer of this truly praiseworthy As- 
sociation. Mr. Wm. Fleming has been elected to the Secretaryship of the Society, 
so long and efficiently held by Mr. Brougham, and a better selection could scarcely 
have been made. Mr. Francis C. Wemyss is the new Treasurer—a man of 








honour, and well experienced in Dramatic affairs. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tur Conquest or CanwapA. By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” New 
York, 1850. Harpers.—The title under which these two volumes are 
ublished scarcely does justice to the ground that they cover; for it 
v peaets the early settlement of the French in North America, co- 
pious digressions into the history of the British Provinces, abundant 
jocal information, and finally, that long series of military operations 
by which Canada was annexed to the British Empire. In combining so 
much material into @ compact whole—for the volumes may soon be 
read through—the author has evidently been at great pains to consult 
authorities, and appears also to have divested himself of many national 
prejudices. He does fall justice on all occasions to those, whom we 
are almost taught in infancy to look upon as our habitual foes; and, 
whether in discussing polity or warfare, seems actuated by a liberal 
spirit. Thus much might indeed have been expected from Eliot War- 
burton, judging from his ** Crescent and the Cross.” - 

Very much of the ground gone over in this work will be already 
familiar to a large portion of our readers; but we none the less recom- 
mend it to their notice. It may be read with satisfaction, as a well- 
arranged and unprejudiced view of a series of most important events ; 
and with the pleasure always derivable from the perusai of good sound 
English put together in an effective style. The author who, having 
suddenly acquired popularity by a work, mainly, one of imaginution, 
comes subsequently before the public as a writer of history, labours 
under some disadvantage. The standard by which he will be judged is 
scarcely a fair one; and perhaps some persons in this case will be dis- 
appointed, who expect to find in “‘ The Conquest of Canada” the charm 
of “The Crescent and the Cross.” To set against this, however, is the 
disposition common enough with many, to consider the latest work of a 
popular author as his best. Mr. Warburton’s position in the world of 
letters operates both for and against him. 

The want of index, heading of chapters, and marginal dates, in such 
a work as this, is much to be regretted. The lack of this finishing 
touch, so easily added, is a serious drawback to pleasure and profit in 

reading it. The notes are copious and generally interesting. An ap- 
pendix also occupies one-third of the second volume, and gives much 
useful information. 

We conclude this brief notice with two or three short extracts—not 
from the body of the work, but from the introduction, because they evi- 
dence very unmistakeably the spirit in which Mr. Warburton has com- 
piled this history. Take the very opening paragraph. 

England and France started in a fair race for the magnificent prize of supremacy 
in America. The advantages and difficulties of each were much alike, but the 
systems by which they improved those advantages and met those difficulties were 
essentially different. New France was colonized by a government, New Eng- 
land by a people. In Canada the men of intellect, influence, and wealth were only 
the agents of the mother country; they fulfilled, it is true, their colonial duties 
with zeal and ability, but they ever looked to France for honour and approbation, 
and longed for a return to her shores as their best reward. They were in the 


colony, but not ofit. They strove vigorously to repel invasion, to improve agricul- 
ture, and to encourage commerce, for the sake of France, but not for Canada. 
* * ” ~ ” 


A few years after the French crown had founded a state in Canada, a handful of 
Puritan refugees founded a people in New England. They bore with them from 
the mother country little beside a bitter hatred of the existing government, and a 
stern resolve to perish or be free. One small vessel—the May-flower—held them, 
their wives, their children, and their scanty stores. 

* * 
Far from seeking or accepting aid from the government of England, the - 
tiently tolerated their nominal dependence only tm they wane visonaliy tate. 
pendent. For protection against the savage ; for relief in pestilence or farnine ; 
tor help to plenty and prosperity, they trusted alone to God in heaven, and to their 
own right hand on earth. 


The contrast between the causes and the effects of French and Eng- 
lish colonization on this continent is further marked. Of the former 
says Mr. Warburton again, ; 

The French colonies were founded and fostered by the state, with thé real ob- 
mo hme i dominion, increasing the power, and illustrating the glory of 

The distinction is broadly drawn in what follows. 


The British colonization inthe New World differed essentially from any before 
attempted by the nations of modern Europe, and has led to results of immeasurable 
importance tomankind. Even the magnificent empire of India sinks into insignifi- 
cance, in its bearings upon the general interests of the world, by comparison with 
et, Anglo-Saxon empire in America. The success of each, however, is unexam- 
pled in history. 

In the qrntaitinny and mercantile colony of the East an enormous native popu- 
lation is raled by a dominant race, whose number amounts to less than a four- 
thousandth part of its own, but whose superiority in war and civil government is 
at present so decided as to reduce any efforts of opposition to the mere outbursts of 
hopeless petulance. In that golden land, however, even the Anglo-Saxon race can- 
not increase and multiply ; the children of English parents degenerate or perish 
under its fatalsun. No permanent settlement or infusion of blood takes place. 
Neither have we effected any serious change in the manners or customs of the East 
Indians ; on the other hand, we have rather assimilated ours to theirs. We tole- 
rate their various religion s, and we learn their language ; but in neither faith nor 
speech have they approached one tittle towards us. We have raised there no 
gigantic monument of power either in pride or for utility; no temples, canals, or 
roads remain to remind posterity of our conquest and dominion. ere the Eng- 
lish rule over India sudk enly cast off, in a single generation the tradition of our 
Eastern empire would appear a splendid but baseless dream, that of our adminis- 
tration an allegory, of our victories a romance. 

n the great social colonies of the West, the very essence of vitality is their close 
resemblance to the parent state. Many of the coarser inherited elements of strength 
have been increased. Industry and adventure have been stimulated to an unex- 
ampled extent by the natural qlvemaaes of the country, and {ree institutions have 

en developed almost tu license by general prosperity and the absence of exter- 
nal danger. Their stability, insome one form or another, is undoubted: it rests on 
the broadest possible basis—on the universal will of the nation. Our vast empire 
in India rests only on the narrow basis of the superiority of a handful of English- 
men; should any untoward fate shake the Atlas strength that bears the burden, the 
Eenncumbent mass must fallin ruins to the earth. With far better cause may 
posland glory in the land of her revolted children than in that of her patient slaves : 

© prosperous cities and busy sea-ports of America are prouder memorials of her 
race than the servile splendour of Calcutta or the ruined ramparts of Seringapatam. 


Some exception might be taken to Mr. Warburton’s ideas of Indian 
slavery ; but we let them pass. The author’s freedom from unreasoning 
national prejudices, to which we have already alluded, is particularly 
shown in the conclusion of his introductory remarks. 


Wereweto read the records of history by the light of the understanding instead 
aby the fire of the passions, the study could be elowaes only of enasinsd ; 
examples and warnings would atford us constant guidance in the paths of 


— and private virtue. The narrow and unreasonable notion of exclusive 
which merit cannot survive a fair glance over the vast map of time and space 


tory leaves before us. We may not avert our eyes from those dark spots 
oot the annals of our beloved land wane acts of Aolsaee and injustice ra wo 
pe rede gag her, nor may we suffer the blaze of military renown to dazzle our 
councils of a ok bg bring glory to the arms, while it brings shame to the 
oiler. peti sam: ©; for the triumphs of war are those of the general and the 
The citi tes honour, wisdom, and pros rity are the triumphs of the nation. 
veaaii aces stain’ Placedithe images of their ancestors in the vestibule, to 
also.should fix — Aras ead; and to stimulate the emulation of the living. We 
spirit of selfish pal oughts on the examples which history presents, not in a vain 
countries, and a conte ¥ Ut in earnest reverence for the great and good of all 
Th . 4 "agg for the false, and mean, and cruel even of our own. 
© second volume concludes with this generous tribute to the valour 
and loyalty of the French. 
Whil i 
of their Eeonele ped upon the achievements of the British army and 
they fought. With a noble orget the merits of the gallant men against whom 
is Veterans strove for the h Patriotism that no neglect could damp, Montcalm and 
Vered almost against h 7 ne their country. From first to last they perse- 
ever for a Ah ee he a paige ang" and well-nigh deserted by France, they 
Accomplished ; all that d @ in their loyalty; all that skill could accomplish, they 
could are, they dared: evotuon could endure, they endured ; and all that ewvely 
ve he sting of defeat have long since passed when the intoxication of triumph 
ng’and may alike look back with honest pri 
tors in the Canadian war. 


These volumes are very neatly printed; but we regret to see that the 


Publishers continue to deteriorat i ; 
and odious orthography. rate their books by their new-fangled 















Lerrers or a Travetuer. By W.C. Bryant. New York. 1850. 
Putnam.—The greater part of these ‘ Notes of things seen in Europe 
and America” have appeared in the columns of the Evening Post ; but 
put together in a fair volume they are well worth a second perusal. 
They have, in fact, none of the laboured air of a newspaper correspon- 
dence, resembling rather the unstudied throwings off from an able pen, 
indited in familiar gossip with friends. In point of time they range 
from 1834 to 1849, and in localities have abundant variety. Italy and 
Illinois, Cuba and Canada, American artists abroad and American 
horse-thieves at home—cities, scenery, and characiers—prairies, fac- 
tories, and mountain-tops—these, and fifty other subjects, are touched 
upon, with taste and sagacity, and always in that fluent, easy style that 
carries the reader side by side with the writer. The volume is especiai- 
ly well got up, and will find a place on many bookshelves. 

E.porapo, on ADVENTURES IN THE Partu or Empire. By Bayard 
Taylor. Ibid.—In two neat duodecimo volumes we have the impressions 
made by a California excursion upon a young man, who seems to be 
equally at home in planning and executing a rough journey, or in com- 
mitting his experiences to paper. Readers of the Tribune will remem- 
ber having seen some of his remarks in print already, in the shape of 
California correspondence. He is a lively and agreeable writer, and 
details in a spirited manner the adventures which he encountered in his 
outward route by the Isthmus, and his homeward journey through 
Mexico. A bit of an artist, too, is Mr. Taylor, and in eight or ten par- 
ticularly neat sketches has illustrated his forcible descriptions. A look 
at the frontispiece of Vol. I., San Francisco in Nov. 1848, and in that 
to Vol. II., the same place one year later, gives a complete index to the 
contents of the work. We believe this is the first occasion on which 
Mr. Putnam has given in to the Websterian mutilation of English ortho- 
graphy. We hope it will be the last. 

TEA, AND THE Tea TRADE. By G. Nye, Jun. New York. 1850. G. 
W. Wood.—This is a reprint, in pamphlet form, of three articles on 
the above subjects, from that very useful and able periodical, Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine. The author takes a comprehensive view of the 
trade, and some of the particulars given by him will be found of con- 
siderable interest. By way of aiding in the dissemination of useful 
knowledge, we make room for the following hint by the celebrated chef 
of the Reform Club, as to brewing a good cup of tea. 

__ M. Soyer recommends that, before apn oe any water, the tea-pot, with the tea 
in it, shall be placed in the oven till hot, or heated by means of a s oyna in 
the front of the fire, (not too close, of course,) and the pot then filled with boiling 
water. The result, he says, will be, in about a minute, a most delicious cup of tea, 
much superior to that drawn in the ordinary way. 

CATALOGUE oF ForREIGN AND AMERICAN Booxs. Putnam.—A very 
useful publication, and one that it is a pleasure to look through, even 
without any positive intention of giving orders. Many a literary “‘castle 
in Spain” is built by those who turn over these rent-rolls of literary 
wealth. 

Srump-Orator. By 7. Carlyle. Boston. 1850. Phillips §& Sampson. 
—Another of the Latter-Day Pamphlets, aimed entirely against the un- 
due importance attached, in our days, to the trick of oratory. Carlyle 
exhorts the rising generation to speak less and act more. There is, as 
usual, much affectation in the style; but the author illustrates in him- 
self the importance of his doctrine, for never surely was eloquence so 
little practical as in the present series of thoughts. 

Lire AND CorRESPONDENCE OF Rozert Soutuey. Part 3. Harpers. 
—tThose who value an insight into the very mind of one of the brother- 
hood of English authors, now finally departed with Wordsworth, should 
not fail to procure this excellent publication. Southey’s works may in- 
deed give us good glimpses of the man, but his letters show the man 


himself. In this number the dates range from 1805 to 1812, and amongst 


the persons addressed are Walter Scott, Walter Savage Landor, Long- 
mans the publishers, Coleridge, and Ebenezer Elliott the Corn Law 
Rhymer. 
Lonvon Pus.icaTions.—A new volume of poems by Charles Mackay 
is a welcome announcement—* The Fourth Estate, a history of news- 
apers and of the liberty of the Press,” is also to be issued, shortly, by 
b. Bogue—Darley’s inimitable etchings illustrative of Rip Van Winkle, 
haee'teen republished by I. Cundall.—Mr. ae advertises a new 
novel, “the Old Oak Chest,” - the indefatigable G. P. R. James. 
—A work, hitherto unpublished, from the pen of the late Sydney 
Smith, has made its appearance. It consists of a series of lectures 
delivered, early in the present century, at the Royal Institution. In 
this complete orm they are called ‘‘ Elementary sketches of Moral Phi- 
losophy.” The Examiner says of them, 
“We must confess that the book before us has taken us by surprise, notwith- 
standing our affectionate esteem and admiration for its writer. It has raised our 
estimate of the power and range of his intellect, of his insight into human character, 
of his well-balanced judgment, of his tolerance and emp undebased by compro- 
mise with the vicious or mean, of the vigorous play of his thoughts, of the sustained 
beauty of his style, of his eloquence as well as his humour, and of his profundity no 
less thar of his wit. Hurriedly composed and unrevised though the lectures ob- 
viously are, fragmentary as the condition is in which they have been preserved, 
they are aninv uable addition to English literature.” 





* 


“Inthe general tone and tendency of the lectures, there is something Socratic. 
There is the prevailing common sense and practical turn of the mind which 
characterized the Greek philosopher. There is the liberal tolerance and moral 
intrepidity. There is the amusement always insinuating or enforcing instruction. 
There is - conversational tone, and adaptation to the tastes and habits of the social 
circle. Wee feel that we are listening toa man who moves habitually in what is 
called the best society, who can relish and add a finishing grace to the pleasures of 
those portions of the community, but who retains unsophisticated his estimate of 
higher and more im matters, and whose incessant aim is to engraft a better 
and worthier tone a and aspiration upon the predominating frivolity of his 
associates. Nothing canbe more graceful and charming than the way in which 


Sydney accommodates himself to the habitual language and thoughts of his brilliant 
auditory ; nothing more manly or s ening than the sound practical lessons he 
reads tothem. Such a manual should now be invaluable to our aristocracy.” 





Booxs Receivep.—American Journal of Science and Arts, for May.—The 
Mysteries of Three Cities, by A. Duganne, 7’. B. Peterson, Philadelphia.—Ameri- 
can Railway Guide, a very useful little monthly publication, 138 Street.— 


The Story of a Family, by the author of the Maiden Aunt, reprinted from Littell’s 
“Living Age,” Dewitt.—Dictionary of Mechanics, No. 9, Appleton. 


Aar iw Pruss1a.—Notwithstanding the grave political troubles to 
which this country has latterly been subject, the Fine Arts appear not 
to be neglected. The following par ph from a recent journal is an 
illustration. ‘‘ Baron Cornelius, it is reported, has finished the car- 
toons for tho frescoes which are to ornament the new royal burial- 

round and walls of the Campo-Santo constructing near Charlottenburg, 
in resemblance of those at Pisa and at Munich. For these designs, 
Government has granted to the illustrious artist 95,000 thalers— 
gy of 14,000/. sterling. Their execution in fresco will cost about 
25,0002. 

Royau Lrrerary Funv Dinnex.—This festival was to be held on 
Wednesday last. Talfourd was to preside, and in the list of Stewards 
we notice the names of Mr. Lawrence the American Minister to England, 
Major Edwardes the young East India hero, James the novelist, Brocke- 
don the artist, Stephenson the engineer, and Bogue and Moxon the 
publishers. 

Movine Panonamas.—In mentioning these popular exhibitions now 
open in London, we last week enumerated six of the most prominent. 
The number should have been ejght. The Vale of Cashmere was 
omitted ; and another genuine American addition has since been made. 
It is thus described by a late paper : 

Fremont’s Dionama.—This Diorama was submitted to @ private 








“| view on Wednesday, at the Reape Hall, and represents the Overland 


Route to Oregon, Texas, and California across the bagee » Mountains, 
while crossing which, Colonel Fremont and his party underwent many 
ope and sufferings. The painting (stated to have been made for the 





nited Stetes Government) consists of four parts or sections, and com- 
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variety y characteristic 
mencing with those illustrative of the wolf and deer h 
plains, and proceeding with the Upper Missouri Ri banks 
and variously depicted—until the a juneeen 
Platte therewith. The most remarkable objects on course, 
ing the Yellowstone River, are the ravines and bell-crowned 
re the. arrive at the broad prairie, which (as the 
ab o-hunt aoe on fire, that porrounds the 
trappers; Ww e Indians, in strangely-illuminated groups, 
ins penal of the conflagration. From this, the change ei @ moon- 
light scene is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful ; and the Chimney 
Rock, two hundred feet high, with which the first section concludes, is 
as curions as it is prominent. 

The second section introduces the spectator to Fort Laramie and the 
fine valleys beyond, with other scenes, such as the watch-fires, war- 
paths, councils, and encampments of the Indians. Perhaps the finest 
part of this section is a spirited dra of a battle between a Snake 
and a number of Sioux Indians. The tte and Beaver rivers, and 
scenes beyond, lead to the Great South Pass, where it is designed to 
establish a railroad for connecting the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and 
also to a prospect of the Rocky Mountains with their snow-capped 
peaks, including the Great Salt Lake, described as “ the only view of it 
ever presented to the public, and the greatest curiosity in the world,” 
with the Mormon city. 

In the third section, we have the American Falls of Snake River, and 
still more magnificent, the Columbia River, with its cascades. We must 
not, however, forget the Big-Tree Creek, with its titanic specimens of 
wood and timber, in the wonder with which we contemplate the Cali- 
fornian scenery of pyramid lakes and mountains snow-capped, th 
the difficulties and dangers of which the Fremont party threaded th 
way with great loss of life both to man and beast. Happy, however, 
the survivors who reached the “‘ Pleasant Valley,” and the river-head, 
‘“‘ where gold is found in abundance.” 

The concluding series of pictures is occupied with the specialities of 
California—the valley and river of the Sacramento, the bay and town 
of San Francisco, and the missions established by the Jesuits ; the won- 
derful and mysterious Aztec ruins; the forest and the mines, with re- 
presentations of emigrants labouring in hope or d of despair and 
ague; terminating with the Isthmus of Panama. e whole effect of 


cient 


¢ the mena | is exceedingly grand, and the exhibition cannot fail of be- 


ing generally attractive. 





PIUS IX. RETURNING TO ROME. 


Ve.uetnai, Tuurspay, Aprim 11. 

All speculation is now set at rest—-the last and the most =a 
. in the Papal progress has been made—the Pope has at 

elletri. 

The Pope was expected yesterday at 3 o’clock, but very early in the 
morning every one in the town, whether they had business toexecute or 
not, thought it necessary to rush about here, there, and everywhere. 
I endeavoured to emulate this activity, and to make myself as ubiqui- . 
tous as the nature of the place, which is built on an ascent, and my own 
nature, which is not to ascents, would allow me. At one mo- 
ment I stood in admiration of the skill with which sundry sheets and 
napkins were em om — a wooden figure, to give it oe = — 
sic appearance, which figure—su to represent Charity, e, 
Prudence, or Plenty—was placed as a basso relievo on the triumphal 
arch, where it might have done for any goddess or virtue in the l- 
ogy or calendar. At another moment I stood on the Grande Place, 
marvelling at the arch and dry mannerin which half a dozen painters 
were inscribing to Pio Nono, over the doors of the Municipality, every 
possible quality which could have belonged to the whole family of saints 
—one man,in despair at giving adequate expression to his enthusi- 
asm, having satisfied himself with writing Pio ono Immortale! Im- 


mortale! Immortale! Vero Angelo. 
But to say the truth, there was something very to in the en- 
thusiasm of this rustic and mountain people, although it was sometimes 


absurdly and quaintly expressed ; for instance, in one window there 

was a picture, or rather a kind of transparency, little an- 

gels, which a scroll underneath indicated as the 

ness. Whether the Velletrians intended to their 

qanse ~ to question. that of ane ’ _ not hee} chon ' 
en there were other pictures every e 

dress ; sometimes as <j nenne ellie, ahandinan tna cardinal ; 

a corner shop had him as a benevolent man in a black coat ngy 

neckcleth ; but, of all, he at one place —i on © 

female angel pl g her foot on the demon of rebellion. The - 

stance of his Pro 


quality arose from each yw ¢ ha turned 
their pictures from the inside outside the houses, ted Pio Nono 
under each ; but if the features of each picture di » not so the 


feelings that placed them there ; it was a touching and graceful t 
to see the | ay ag they greeted each other that morning. _ 

As the day drew on the preparations were completed, and the ma- 
terial of which every house was built wes lost under a mass of scarlet 
and green. But, ' about 3 o’clock the clouds gathered upon Alba ; 
Monte Calvi was enveloped in mist, which sailed over the top of Arte- 
misio; the weather turned cold; and the whole a: of the day 
became threatening. The figure of the Pope on the top of the tri 
arch, to compose which sundry beds must have been stri of 
sheets—for it was of colossal dimensions—quivered in the and 
at every blast | expected to see the worst possible omen—the mitre, 
which was only fastened by string to the sacred head, falling down 
headless ; but having pointed this out to some ons who were too 
excited themselves to see anything practical, a boy was sent and 
with two long nails secured the mitre more firmly on the head 
than even Lord Minto’s counsels could do. At 3 o’clock the Munici- 
pality ed down the lines of troops amid every demonstration of noisy 
joy. There were half-a-dozen very respectable gentlemen in evening 
dress, all looking wonderfully alike, and remarkably pale, either from 
the excitement or the important functions which they had to perform ; 
but I one to speak well of them, for they invited me to the reserved 
part of the small entrance square, where I had the good fortane to 
shelter myself from the gusts of wind which drove down from the hills. 
From 8 to 6 we all waited, the people very patient, and fortunately so 
crowded that they could not well feel cold. The Cardinal’s servants— 
strange grotesque-looking fellows in patchwork liveries—were run- 
ning up and down the portico, and the soldiers on duty began to give 
evident signs of a diminution of ardour. Some persons. were just 

to croak. ‘* Well, I told you he would not come,” w 
the cannon opened from the holgnen the troops fell in—» car- 
is seen coming down the hill, but it is the wrong moad. 

Whocan it be? The troops seem to know, for the Chasseurs draw their 
swords, the whole line present arms, the band strikes up, and the 
French General Baraguay d’Hilliers dashes the gates. 
roar the cannon—another ~~ is seen, and time im the right 
direction ; it is preceded by the ie ag courier, covered with scarlet 
and gold. The people cheered | » although they could not have 
known whom it contained ; but they cheered the et arms and 
ee seen, heroes. It was the Legate of Velletri, Monsignore 
Beraldi. The Municipality rushed to the door of the carriage, and 
little energetic-looking man in lace and le descended, and was 
almost smothered in the embraces of the h zen municipal officers, 
who confused him with questions—‘ Dove e la sua Santita?” “‘ Vicino ! 
Vicino!’ “Ea Frosinone,ea Valomontone !” ‘ Bellissimo, bellissi- 
mo, recevimento! sorprendente! Tanto bello! tanto bello!’ was all 
the poor little man could jerk out, and at each word he was stifled with 
Sate embraces but he was soon set aside and forgotten, when half-a- 
dozen of the Papal couriers galloped up splashed from head to foot. 
They were followed by several carriages with four or six horses, the 
postilions in their new liveries; then came a large squadron of Nea- 

litan cavalry, and immediately afterwards the Pope. It was a touch- 
ing sight. While the women cried the men shouted ; but however 
absurd a description of enthusiasm may be, in its action it was very 
fine. As he passed on the troops presented arms, and every one knelt. 
He drew up in front of the Municipality, who were so affected or so 
frightened that their speech ended in nothing. The carriage door was 
opened, and then the scene which ensued was without parallel; every 
one rushed forward to kiss the foot which he put out. 

One little Abbate, Don Pietro Metranga, amused me excessively. 
Nothing could keep him back ; he caught hold of the sacred foot, he 
hugged it, he sighed, he wept over it. A knot of gentlemen werestand- 
ing on the steps of the entrance, among others Mr. Baillie Cochrane, in 
the Scotch Archers’ uniform, whom His Holiness beckoned forward and 
put out his hand for him to kiss. Again the carriages would have mo- 
ved on, for it was late and Te Deum had to be sung; but forsome'time 
it was quite impossible to shake off the crowd at the door. At last the 
procession moved, and I, at the peril of my life—for the crowd, couri- 
ers, and Chasseurs rode like lunaties—ran down to the cathedral. To 


z 





my surprise the Pope had anticipated me, and the door was shut. 
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about to retire in despair, when I saw a little man creeping siler 
— a small gate, followed by a very tall and ungainly Prince in & 
red uniform, which put me very much in mind of Ducrow in his worst 
days. I looked again, and I knew it was my friend, the Abbe, and if 
I followed him I must go right. It was as eaporeet While we had 
been abusing the he had gone and asked for the key of 
the sacristy, by which way we entered the church. It was densely 
crowded in all parts, and principally by troops who had pre-occupied it. 
When the host was raised, the effect was d in the extreme. The 
Pope, with all his subjects, bowed their heads to the aren and the 
crash of arms was succeeded by the most perfect silence. The next 
ceremony was the benediction of the people from the Palace, which is 
situate on the extreme height of thetown. Nerving myself for this last 
effort, I struggled and stumbled up the hill. There the thousands from 
the country and neighbourhood were assembled, and in 4 few minutes 
the Pope arrived. In the interval all the facades of the houses had 
been illuminated, and the effects of the light on the various picturesque 
ps and gay uniforms was very striking. A burst of music and 
cannon announced the arrival of His Holiness. He went straight 
into the Palace, and in a few miuutes the priests with the torches en- 
tered the small chapel which was erected on the balcony. The Pope 
followed, and then arose one shout, such as I never remember to have 
heard : another and another, and all knelt, and not a whisper was 
heard. As the old man stretched out his hands to bless the people, his 
voice rung clear and full in the night. 
TuursDAY EVENING. 

The Velletri fireworks were certainly a failure; the population un- 
genuflexions better than squibs and crackers; but the illu- 
mination, which consisted of large pots of grease placed on ts at 
intervals of a yard down every street, had really avery ood effect, and 
might afford a hint for cheap illuminations in England. What is 
most remarkable to an Englishman on such occasions is, the total ab- 
sence of drunkenness and the admirable and courteous conduct of the 
people to each other. It seemed to me that the population never slept ; 
they were perambulating the streets chanting “ Viva Pio Nono” all 
t; and, at 8 o’clock this morning, there was the same crowd with 
the same excitement. I went early to the Papal Palace to witness the 
soenpie of the different deputations; but, notwithstanding my activ- 
ity, I arrived one of the last, and on being shown into a waiting room 
found myself standing in a motley group of generals of every clime, 
priests in every variety of costume, judges, ambassadors, and noble 
ards. A long suite of ten rooms was thrown open, and probably the 
old and tapestried walls had never witnessed so strange a sight before 
as the gallery presented. There was a kind of order and degree pre- 
served in the distribution of the visitors. The first room mostly con- 
tained priests of the lower ranks, in the second were gentlemen in vio- 
let coloured dresses, looking proud and inflated; then came a room fall 
of officers, then distinguished strangers, among whom might be seen 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers, Count Ludolf, the Neapolitan Ambassa- 
dor, the Princes Massimo, Corsini Ruspoli, Cesareni, all covered with 
stars, ribands, and embroidery. The door of each room was kept by 
the municipal troops, who were evidently very new to the work, for the 
in their pink silk dresses might be seen occasionally instructing 
in the salute. Presently there was a move, every one drew back 
for Cardinal Macchi ; he is the doyen of the college, and, as Archbishop 
of Velletri, appeared in his brightest scarlet robes—-a fit subject for 
the pencil of the great masters. He was followed by Cardinals Asqui- 
ni and Dupont in more modest garb, and each as he passed received and 
graciously acknowledged the homage of the crowd. While we were 
waiting, two priests in full canonicals marched by with stately 
rs os by the cross, and bearing the consecrated elements 
which they were to administer to the Pope; they remained with him 
about 20 minutes, and again the doors were thrown open, and they 
came out with the same forms. The Sacrament was succeeded by the 
breakfast service of gold, which it would have made any amateurs of 

Benevenuto Cellini’s workmanship envious to see. 

At last the breakfast was ended, and I began to hope there was some 
chance of our suspense terminating, when there was a great movement 
among the crowd at one end of the gallery, the pages rushed to their 
posts, flung back the two doors, and the Prime Minister, Cardinal An- 
tonelli, entered. Standing in that old palace, and gazing on the Priest 
Premier, I could realize the times of Mazarin and Richelieu. Neither 
of these could have possessed a haughtier eye than Antonelli, or car- 
ried themselves more proudly ; every action spoke the man self-pos- 
sessed and confident in the greatness of his position. He is tall, thin, 
about 44 or 45, ofa dark and somewhat sallow complexion, distinguish- 
ed not by the larity or beauty of his features, but by the calmness 
and dignity of their expression. As the mass moved to let him pass to 
the Papal apartments at the other extremity of the gallery, there was 
nothing flurried in his manner ‘or hurried in his step,—he knew to a 
nicety the precise mode of courtesy which he should show to each of 
his worshi ; for instance, when the French General—ay, the 

h soldier of the camp—bent to kiss his hand, he drew it back and 
spoke a few low complimentary words as he bowed low to him, always 
gracioasly, almost condescendingly. When the Roman princes wished 
to perform the same salute his hand met their lips half-way. When 
the crowd of abbés, monks, priests, and deacons, seized it, it passed on 
unresistingly from mouth to mouth, as though he knew that blessing 
was out of him, but that he found sufficient for all. I was be- 

to marvel what had become of my little friend of the preceding 
evening, Don Pietro, when I observed a slight sto e, occasioned by 
some one falling at the Cardinal’s feet. It was Don Pietro. He had 
knelt down to get a better bold of the hanging fringes, and no power 
could withdraw them from his lips ; he appeared determined to exhaust 
their valuable savour, and, for the first time, I saw a smile on Anto- 
nelli‘s countenance, which soon changed into a look of severity, which 
80 +o eemeon the little abbate that he gave up his prey. Cardinal An- 
tonelli went in to the Pope, and expectation and patience had to be re- 
newed. Then came all the deputations in succession, men with long 
hments and long faces of anxiety. There could not have been less 
an eight or ten of these, who all returned from the interview looking 
very bright and contented, ejaculating ‘“‘ Quanto e buono! quanto 
buono!” To my great disappointment, a very officious little gen- 
tleman, who, it appears, is a nephew of Cardinal Borroneo, and 
who, only two days since had been appointed a kind of deputy 
master of the ceremonies, informed me that it was very unlikely 
His Holiness could receive any more people, as he had to go out at 
11, which fact was confirmed by the Papal couriers, who marched, boot- 
ed and ae, whip in hand, into the anteroom. This announce- 
ment had scarcely been made, when Cardinal Antonelli appeared and 
informed us that the Pope would receive two or three at a time, but 
that they must not stop long. The first batch consisted of ‘our own 
ee ;” Don Flavio Ghigi ; I looked around to see who was 
the » it was the little abbate. As we entered the presence cham- 
ber, I made an inclination, but to my surprise both Don Flavio and Don 
Pietro rushed forward. The Ghigi efully, and with emotion, kis- 
sed the Sovereign’s foot, and then his hand, which was extended to him. 
His Holiness had evidently been greatly excited. He took Don Flavio 
by the hand, saying, “‘ Rise up, my son, our sorrows are over.” Mean- 
while Don Pietro had embr not merely the foot, but the ankle. 
Vainly the Pope bade him rise. At last he exclaimed, looking at the lit- 
tieman with wonder, “ Zh! Ché Don Pietro con una barba ”’ “ Ah,” 
said the unclerical priest, not in any d taken by surprise, “Since 
our misfortunes, your Holiness, I never had the heart to shave” 
“Then, now that happier times are come, we shall see your face quite 
clean,” was the Pope’s reply. More genuflexions, more embracings, 
and away we'went. After a few minutes’ delay the gentlemen of the 
chamber gave notice that His Holiness was about to pass ; he was pre- 
ceded by priests bearing the crucifix, and this time wore arich embroid- 
ered stole ; his benevolent face lighted up as he blessed all his servants 
who knelt on his passage. He has astriking countenance, full of pater- 
nal goodness ; nor does his tendency to obesity interfere with the dig. 
nity of his movements. Some half-dozen Capuchins fell down before 
him, and the had some difficulty in making them move out of 
the way. As the Pope moved he dispensed his blessing to the righ; 
aad to the left. Meanwhile a great crowd had collected outside. When 
he appeared he was enthasiastically cheered. He entered his carriage 
—the scarlet couriers kicked, cracked, and spurred—the troops all 
knelt—the band fa somestrange anthem, for he has become rather 
tired of “« Viva Pio Nono,” with which he has no agreeable associa- 
tions—and the ant passed away. 

I was compelled to decline the invitation from the Council of State ; 
and,soon after His Holiness’s departure, I started for Rome, in order to 
arrive before the gates were shat, for the passport system is in the 
strictest operation. All along the road fortunately the preparations 
have taken the turn of cleanliness—whitewash is at a premium. At 
Genzano and Albano the woods of Dunsinane seem to be moving through 
the towns. At the former place I saw General Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
who had to send to Albano for two cutlets and bread, the supplies of 

Genzano being exhausted. The Pope leaves Velletri to-morrow,Friday, 





12th, at 8 o’ Genzano the } troops leave him, and 
are replaced by the French ; at Albano he breakfasts, and enters Rome 
at 4 o'clock. Preparations are making for a grand illumination, and 


the town is all alive.— Times Correspondent. 


TUNNELLING THE ALPS. 

To complete a direct line of railroad communication between Bou- 
logne and Venice and Ancona, and consequently, between London and 
the Adriatic, one only obstacle lies in the way. The chain of Mont 
Cenis and Mont Genévre, running nearly north-east and south-west, 
would cross such aline, and present with their elevation of 11,000 feet, an 
insurmountable bar to apy direct and continuous railway. From London, 
as far as Chambery, by the Lyons railroad, all is smooth enough ; nay, 
that rail can and will, and indeed is now about to, push further, as- 
cending to Mont Meilland, and St. Maurienne (names well known to old 
post travellers who directed their steps along the valley of the Arc, 
towards Lanslebourg), and by an ulterior effort, it will yet reach higher, 
as far as Modane, at the foot of the northern crest of the Graian and 
Cottian Alps. But once there all further progress 1s arrested, and no 
train can hope to reach the Italian side to Susa and Turin, and thence 
to the eastern coasts of the peninsula, unless a subterranean wayfare be 
pierced through the snow-capped barrier. : . 

What a nificent problem is here presented to the inventivegenius 
of the et What splendid results to be attained by its successful solu- 
tion! Such a problem has been actually under the consideration of the 
Sardinian Government since August, 1845. Its solution is no longer a 
matter of doubt. The possibility of boring through the heart of Mont 
Genévre, and of linking Chambery with Susa, north and south of that 
range, isa demonstrated truth. The great tunnel of the Alps is about 
to become a reality, under the auspices of Victor Emmanuel and the 
Piedmontese Parliament. The author of this gigantic scheme is the 
Chevalier Henry Maus, Honorary Inspector of the Génie Civil, the 
same who devised and executed the great works on the Liege Railroad. 
After five years of incessant study of this question, and many practical 
experiments and calculations, including the invention of new machi- 
nery for boring the mountain, this officer made his final report to the 
Government on the 8th of February, 1849. A commission was there- 
upon named on the 13th of July, 1849, consisting of several distinguished 
engineers, artillery officers, senators, members of the Government, and 
a professor of geology, to examine and give their opinion on the nature 
and feasibility of Chevalier Maus’ project. That commission, on the 
lst of November, last, being then under the presidency of the Minister 
of Public Works, the Chevalier Paleocapa, decided unanimously and en- 
tirely in favour of the project. Their report, together with that of 
Chevalier Maus, has recently been printed for private distribution, by 
order of the Sardinian Government, illustrated by maps and plans, and 
all the various calculations, not only of expense, but of the mechanical 
difficulties also, which this great and striking project presents. An 
application fora part ofthe funds required to begin the great tunnel 
will be made to. the chambers forthwith, and the work, which it is ex- 
pected will occupy five years, will cost 14,000,000f. ; while the entire 
railroad of the Alps, connecting the tunnel with the Chambery railway 
on the one side and with that of Susa on the other side (in length to- 
gether 86,565 metres, or 203 English miles), will cost 21,000,000f. more, 
forming a total expense of 35,000,000f. 

The great tunnel itself will measure 12,290 metres, or nearly seven 
English miles in length ; its greatest height will be 19 feet, and its 
width 25, admitting, of course, of a double line of rail. Its northern 
entrance is to be at Modane, and the southern entrance at Bardonneche, 
on the river Mardovine. This latter entrance, being the highest point 
of the intended line of rail, will be 4,092 feet above the level of the sea, 
and yet2,400feet below the highestor culminating point ofthe great road, 
or pass, over the Mont Cenis. It is intended to divide the connecting 
lines of rail leading to either entrance of the tunnel into eight inclined 
planes of about 5,000 metres, or 24 English miles each, worked like 
those at Liege, by endless cables and stationary engines, but in the 
present case moved by water power derived from the torrents. 

The most remarkable part of the project, however, is the newly devised 
machinery and motive power by which the Chevalier Maus proposes to 
bore the great tunnel. It is as ingenious as itis new, presenting some 
extraordinary facts in mechanics which could hardly have been anticipa- 
ted, but the trath of which has been tested and verified by practical 
essays made with working models of the natural size before ths Govern- 
ment commission already mentioned. But these and the consideration 
of the immense results, social, commercial, and political, that may be 
expected to flow from such a gigantic undertaking, in comparison with 
which the Thames Tunnel and the Britannia-bridge become secondary 
objects, may form the subjeet of another article.— Times. \ 








Britiso Law—irs Varieties, AnD Neep or Rerornm.—Writing as 
much as I have had to do lately about “« Law Reform,” and how man 
branches of it have to be looked after with us, it occurs to me to as 
whether you ever think of the very varying forms under which law is 
administered by the British authorities. ‘‘At this moment there are few 
of the systems of legislation, either of ancient or of modern times, which 
are not in force as living law within the British Empire. Menu and 
Mohammed decide the civil rights of the Hindoo and the Mogul, and an 
appeal from India compels our Privy Councllors to consult the Koran 
and the Puranas as authorities at Whitehall. Justinian is obeyed by 
the courts of the Ionian Republic. In the Norman Isles (the severed 
portions of the domains of the Conqueror), the barbaric custumel fram- 
ed by his Justiciars still guides thegrand Bailiff and the Seneschal, 
who dispense the equity of Rollo, now forgotten in the hall of Rouen. 
Canada cherishes the volumes which have been cast forth from the Pal- 
ace of Justice; and the legitimate representatives of the proud and 
learned Presidents of the Parliament of Paris are found in the Court- 
house of a Colonial town. Banished from the flowery meadows of the 
Seine, the ordinances, expounded by St. Louis beneath the oak tree at 
Vincennes, constitute the tenures of lands on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; and whilst every vestige of feudality has been blotted out of the 
title-deeds of the European Continent, it remains in full vigour in the 
wilds and wastes of the New World. In the opposite hemisphere we 
bestow an equal protection on the Code Napoleon ; and it is possible that 
in future ages the speck of land, the Mauritius, in which they are now 
in force, may alone preserve the vestiges of the Jurisprudence of the 
Grand Empire. Our Sovereign appoints her Alcades and Corregidores 
in the Indies of Columbus, while her Landrosts in Southern Africa are 
guided by the Placets of the States General of the departed Republic of 
the Netherlands. The laws of King Christian of Denmark are admin- 
istered by British authority in the Torrid Zone; and the Deemsters 
assembled on the Tynwald of Maa have not abandoned the Polity of the 
Sea Kings of Scandinavia.” How much of all this will have to be chang- 
ed to suit the altered taste of the governed remains to be proved: here 
there will certainly be great changes, in spite of all the Attorney Gen- 
erals and “ placemen” the Times writes against. Their remonstrances 
only remind one of the Cook and the Eels. ‘‘ Wantons,” said the Cook 
to the seotched and skinned Eels, writhing against the top of the pie in 
which they were to be baked, ‘‘ Wantons, can’t you be still, can’t you 
be quiet!” But it will be found “ Jnclinatio temporum, ratio concor- 
die.” The minority must give way; and already their speeches to the 
contrary are looked upon as what Sydney Smith calls “ the language of 
men swarming themselves with sons and daughters,” for whom they 
have to provide. Anything which will make law cheaper and more ac- 
cessible will be hailed with delight by the junior bar and the attorneys 
of small practice.—Correspondent of N. Y. Albion. 





CHance or Rartway Sysrem.— Great attention is now being paid 
to the possible amelioration of the state of Railway property by a 
change of system, introducing light engines, large carriages, and fre- 
quent trains ; it being by some engineers contended, that trains may 
be provided at less than half the present cost ; worked at less than half 
the present working expenditure, and, by running more frequently, ac- 
commodate the travelling public better than under present arrange- 
ments.—Jbid. 


Penny Savines Banxs.—A new feature of the times is presented 
in what are called “ Preliminary Savings Banks” in connexion with 
Mechanics’ Institutes. They are by some called “Penny Banks,” in 
consequence of their receiving deposits of that small coin. An estab- 
lishment of this coven was opened on the 30th January last, in 
Commercial street, Whitechapel,and the deposits for the first three 
months of this year, have, I am informed, been more than £15,000 and 
the depositors about 3000. There are similar establishments in Green- 
ock and Hull; and it is expected that most of the larce manufacturing 
towns will, before long, adopt the plan.—Jbid. “ 








Corron rrom WesTERN Arrica.—We have more than once called 
attention to two exceedingly interesting and important communications 
from the late lamented Mr. Duncan, the African traveller, who pene- 
trated from Whydah, the port of the kingdom of Dahomey, to its capi- 





» and was himself astonished at the obvious capabilities of large 


. —— 
tracts of country for growing cotton of an exceeding] good col) 
very — uality. "ite seems to have found freee with ion 

onarc » an » One ev “| apery a wi 

have a little of the native oy Mande eottons which @ had seen Ay 
ing in the neighbourhood, he was almost ‘‘ smothered” by the immense 
quantities which were brought to him the following morning. His |et- 
ters, which were speedily followed, alas, by his sudden a untimely 
death, intimated that he was a samples of this native cotton to 
England, consigned, we believe, to the Manchester Chamber of Com. 
merce: but, months after the time at which it should have come to 
hand ‘having elapsed witbout tidings of it, all expectations of receiyin 
it was abandoned, when a communication was unexpectedly receive 
from Brest, in France, announcing its arrival there; and it reached 
Manchester only on Thursday last. Its adventures are not a little re- 
markable. Mr. Duncan had put about 101b. of the cotton, just in the 
state in which the natives had gathered it from the pods, without at- 
tempting to remove the seed, intoa small keg, such as is usual to smug. 
gle tobacco, and as at that time there was no British vessel at the port of 
Whydah, he shipped it on board a French vessel called the Aristide 
bound for St. Malo. In the homeward trip this vessel lost her captain 
by death, and was afterwards overtaken by a storm, and was ultimately 
driven by stress of weather into Brest. Here the keg was landed; py; 
as there was no British vessel there at the time, it was despatched to 
the British Vice-Consul at St. Malo, that he might take means to for- 
ward it to its destination. He kept it some time by him, waiting for an 
opportunity of sending it either to London or Liverpool ; but, none such 
offering, he at length determined to send it to a stage nearer home, and 
accordingly it was put on board a small vessel bound for Guernsey or 
Jersey ; and, once there, it was not difficult to find a conveyance to 
London, and thence to Manchester. So far as can be judged from this 
sample, the cotton, without any of the advantages of regular and sys. 
tematic culture, exhibits two excellent qualties. It is of a clear, good 
colour, and its staple is fine. It is intended to have some of it ginned, 
by different machines, and then to exhibit it to the trade, and es- 
pecially to those skilled in the discrimination of the various shades of 
quality and value; but already, we believe, there is little douht that 
if a few gins and a packing-press or two were sent out to Whydah as 
present to the King of Dahomey, on condition that he should have a)| 
the cotton ginned, cleaned, and packed in bales, ready for exportation, 
there woul at once be a very considerable supply of this valuable pro. 
duct coming hither from that part of the world We are assured that 
the King of Dahomey, who, like more civilized Sovereigns, is extremely 
desirous of increasing his revenues, would give every encouragement 
to the cultivation and export of cotton, if a remunerative price could be 
secured. This would not be difficult, for labour there is probably as 
cheap as in any part of the world. It is said, too, that the King would 
even gladly give up his slave-hunts, if the cotton and palm-oil trade 
could be made a certain source of income. Already the latter article 
has become so much sought after, that the supply is scarcely equal to 
the demand, and vessels are kept waiting at _ for some time 
before they can fill up their cargoes exclusively with oil. If to this be 
added an abundant supply of cotton, the vessels will load more rapidly, 
filling up with either articles as it can be obtained, and the trade will 
consequently become more remnuerative. Should the supply of cotton 
eventually prove as large, as the accounts would fairly warrant us to 
expect, wé may, ere many years have elapsed, find the west coast of 
Africa competing to a very considerable extent with the United States 
in the supply of this important raw material of our great staple manu- 
facture.—Manchester Guardian. 





Larrp’s Patent Sectionau Boars.—A novel description of Boat 
has just been completed at Liverpool, for the use of her Majesty’s Consul 
at Fernando Po, on the west coast of Africa. This boat is the invention 
of Mr. Macgregor Laird. The peculiarity of construction consists in 
her being built in sections, which can be put together, and made per- 
fectly secure, without mechanical or skilled labour. The official report 
from Commander Bevis, R.N., to the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated 
Liverpool, 7th March, 1850, states her dimensions and efficiency as 
follows, viz. :—Length, 68 ft. ; beam, 12 ft ; depth amidships, 4 ft. ; 
forward and aft, 6 ft; tonnage, builder’s measurement, 45 tons ; total 
weight of ironwork 43 ditto ; ditto with wood-work, masts, sails, rigging, 
anchors, cables, and all complete, 8 ditto. Displacement at 2 ft. draught 
of water, 20.89 tons. 2 

There are eight sectional pieces—the heaviest of which is. 16 cwt.— 
joined together by angle iron joints, lined with vuleanised India-rubber ; 
the whole being secured by screw bolts and nuts, so that her own crew, 
of forty-five or fifty men, can carry her over any neck of land and set 
her up again “ Her light draught of water is estimated at one foot, 
with her crew ; with provisions, water, &c: the same, at two feet. 
She is to pull thirty-eight oars, double-banked, fitted with three schoon- 
er sails and square-sail, having for night protection iron stanchions 
covered with thin felt. She is also to be fitted with air-tight galvan- 
ised tubes as a life-boat.” ‘* From her light draught of water, and gen- 
eral lightness, she is particularly well adapted to take the bars on the 
coast of Africa, where there is a short breaking sea; and for proceeding 
up the rivers, or to go in chase of slavers, as, from her construction, 
she must pull and sail very fast.” 

This Boat has also been surveyed by Lieut. Hodder, R.N., the gallant 
and experienced Superintendent of Emigration at Liverpool, who reports 
most favourably on the application of the sectional principle of con- 
struction for life boats on board emigrant ships. The appalling acci- 
dents that are constantly occurring on board them make this report an 
exceedingly interesting testimony, coming as it does from a gentleman 
who has the greatest transmarine emigration movement the world ever 
saw going on under his supervision. By this mode of construction and 
in a few minutes an ordinary-sized ship's cutter of 26 feet can be conver- 
ted into a boat 50 feet long, capable of saving the lives of 150 people. 
Two such boats would have saved the lives of the hundreds who perished 
in the Ocean Monarch and Caleb Grimshaw ; the one burnt within & 
few miles of the Welsh coast, the other eighteen days on fire in the 
middle of the Atlantic. The preference that emigrants would naturally 
give to vessels carrying boats capable, in case of need, of saving the 
lives of the crew and passengers, will probably bring this simple plan 
into generai use ; as the cost will amount to a very small percentage on 
the F pe ata which would be more than compensated by the de- 
cided advantage it would give the ship carrying them in the competition 
for passengers. 


EnGuisH Piucx.—On the 15th ult. a private in the Royal Marines, 
stationed at Chatham, performed the extraordinary task of walking 
from the Barracks in that city to London Bridge and back in less than 
12 hours, the distance being 62 miles. He was in guard order, carry- 
ing musket, accoutrements, knapsack, &c., and sixty rounds of ball 
cartridge. The weather was very wet and stormy, rendering this per- 
formance still more remarkable. He was accompanied by some of the 
officers, and was presented with a well-filied purse on winning the ‘wa- 
ger. He had 41 minutes to spare on coming in ; and it should be men- 
tioned that he was allowed one hour’s rest during his tramp.—Be/l’s 
Life in London, from which we extract this account, mentions also 4 





recent match against time, in which an Ipswich man talked twenty f 
miles and a quarter in three successive hours; and another in which 


seven miles were walked over in fifty-seven minutes. These three in- 
stances have occurred in what are commonly called the ‘ lower classes ; 

but we have read lately of an Oxford student riding from the Universi- 
ty to London and back, about 112 miles, in less than five hours. His 


supply of horseflesh was unlimited. Whatever pluck he may have f 
shown, however, the Heads of Colleges did not exactly approve of such § 


equestrian exhibitions, for they sentenced the young Oxonian to twelve 
months’ rustication. So we find that, notwithstanding rail-roads and 
mechanics institutes, manly exercises are still in vogue in the old coun- 
try. Long may they continue so! 





Rauway Acciwents.—A return relative to British railway accidents 
has been published, from which it appears that the total number of per- 
sons killed on all railways open for public traffic in the half-year ending 
December 31, 1849, was 106. Of these 73 were killed owing to their 


own misconduct or want of caution, 11 being passengers and 62 servants & 


of the company ; 28 were trespassers, killed by improperly crossing oF 
standing on the railway ; 1 was a child killed by an engine ruaning 0 

the rails and entering a house, and 2 were suicides. Of fatal accidents, 
arising from causes beyond the control of the victims, only two have 
occurred, and those are among the servants of companies or of contrac- 
tors. Of the persons injured owing to their own misconduct or want of 
caution, 10 were passengers and 37 servants of companies or contrac- 
tors, and of those injured from causes beyond their control, 54 were 
passengers and 3 companies’ servants. 7 persons were injured by in- 
properly crossing or standing on the railway, who were neither passen- 
gers nor servants of the company, and one child was iujured by - 
engine running into a house. The total number of passengers convey 

during the period referred to in the return was 34,924,469. The nuit 





ber of miles of railway open at the beginning of the half-year was 5,447, 
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the number at the end was 5,996, being an increase of 549 | 


niles during the half-year. 
.—Cape of Good Ho to the 3d of March 
per ra ae contain no news Of immertenee. The columns 


es ee 1 are occupied to a considerable extent with the re- 
0 


joici 





frou core Bay: The general gloom which had hung over the colon 


months had given aie to universal joy. From one en 
—_ eat to the other, nothing was heard but the sounds of gra- 
of de and delight. The 8th of March was fixed for the ‘‘ General 
Pablie Thanksgiving to Almighty God for the deliverance of the colon 
the eadul calamity with which it had been threatened.” Al 
pao Aro was to be suspended on that day, so that the whole population 
eke unite and bend together in humble ratitude before the Great 
ona erver, for his unspeakable mercy an loving-kindness towards 
oa The Meptune was completed with every necessary article for a 
; valve weeks’ voyage, each convict being given, by desire of the Gov- 
crument an extra blanket and suit of warm clothing to keep them 
aes in crossing the high southern latitude at this time of the year. 
wae weasel was towed out of the bay by the Geyser steamer on the 21st 
f February, and when the latter cast her the convicts gave her 
three hearty cheers, which the Geyser returned. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 77, sy 8. H. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 76. 


White. Black 
1, PtwQkKt5 | Rto K Kt [best] 
2. P checks KtoR 
3. P checks KtoR2 
4. Rtks R P ch RtksR 
5. Kt to Kt 5 ch mate 


Prostem No. 74.—Amidst the numberless communications with which we been fa- 
voured from all parts of the Union on the subject of Herr Ries’ beautiful Prats Pag. > 
now to announce with one solitary exception—that of our old and ingenious contribu- 
tor D. J.—our correspondents have been alike unsuccessful in their endeavours to unravel 
its mysteries. We have neither time nor space to point out the various stumbling-blocks b 
which our friends have each individually been tripped up ; but we now appead the author's 
own a which we believe to be the only one, of which the circumstances of the case 
will admit, 





1. BioK Q tks Q|*j 
2. PwQ4 P tks P en pass. 
3. Kiok Kt3 ch Kto 

4. Kt toK 6 ch mate ~ 

2. PtoQ3ch id 

5 KitoRi seh ke,, ke, | fe orp tks P 


‘To CORRESPONDENTS.—F. J. B. Your request has been complied with 

number forwarded to your address. Your proffered solution 4 Problem "No tet 2 
fect; as black may frustrate — kind intentions by playing “ Q B P 2,” for his third move 

Your ™ moves is very neat but somewhat simple.— ‘ A Supscriper.” | Ports- 
mouth.| A pawn does not give check en pussant, according to present or past practice; and we 
do not agree with _ as to the Trae of his presumed power so to do with the gen- 
eral principles of the game.—B. X. In default of any more odes uate solution to Prob. 74, 
B. X. suggests recourse to asolution of sulphate of zinc! for which he refers us to Mr. Mea- 
kim, in Broadway. B.X. is evidently sceptical as well as facetious; but“ there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in his philosophy.” 


Od 


Tue Dutcx Docs or rue Reciment —The Dutch newspapers re- 
cord the death of Nestor, a ~~ has followed the fifth division of 
infantry, now in garrison at Maestricht, in all their marches since 
1827. He was with their regiment in the last campaign, and at the 
siege of Antwerp lost a claw by a shot from a howitzer. Returned to 
Maestricht, he spent there the last twenty years of his life, and died on 
the 17th of March, in his twenty-fourth year. Having lain in state a 
suitable time, he was solemnly interred under the wall of the fortress. 
Six men carried him to his resting-place in a coffin, lined with white. 
A dirge was sung over his remains, and a salvo announced the loss sus- 
tuned by the regiment ; the surviving dogs of the garrison wore on the 
occasion black collars and white rosettes. The hound on whom the 
Stniority has devolved, and who accompanied the corpse, is already so 
dim sighted that the soldiers of the 9th have furnished him with spec- 


a by the aid of which he gravely paces the passages of the bar- 





Scr aPinGs.--Some time ago the Art Journal contained a letter from 
a lady on the shapes of Parasols, the writer of which tastefully sug- 
pa that a great improvement might be made in their appearance, 
, adopting in their formation the configuration of Flowers, instead of 
pret Mushroom shape.—This suggestion, as far as is mechani- 
a Y practicable, is carried out by the invention of the Floriform Para- 
rn which exhibits, when open, the pee outline of an expanded 
is Meal eure in ivory are now carved by machinery. The process 
opted in London. The same mode of sculpturing in marble has 

b i: use for three or four years.—A pike weighing 14 1b was shot 
2 ~. Stewart, in the Loch of Forfar; another, weighing 22 4 lb., 
nike pve. another, weighing about 22 lb, on successivedays. When a 
the b ows his tail above the water, Mr. Stewart instantly fires one of 
cee daan of his gun. The fish, on being struck, leaps almost entirely 
rt he © water, and while in this position receives the contents of the 
of £500 a merchants and citizens of Belfast have raised a fund 
about: or the purposes of the Exposition of 1851.—Lord Brougham is 
park, th ye some of his fine lands near Brougham Hall into a deer- 
pletion ¢ high wails of which are making rapid progress towards com- 
$0. Cocke’ It will be stocked by deer from Lowther.—A man belonging 
cohippant Cireus at Leeds recently won a wager, of ten pounds, by 
foot cores himself in a basket two feet seven inches in length, one 
being eon inches in width, and the same in depth ; and in this manner 
te Breaks on @ car to the railway station, where he was dispatch- 
Leeds ben og at balf-past two, at luggage price, and returned to 
height : ualt-poat six.—He is described as a man five feet ten in 
a free performa elps, the Manager of Sadlers Wells Theatre, announces 
The Erminia om for the benefit of the Industrial Exhibition fand.— 
With her noble mee nae Yacht Club, has sailed from Portsmouth 
men, who accompany’ bi Yom: of Ellesmere, and a party of five genile- 
her hae inane S Lordship on a voyage to the Mediterranean, 
me Malte on 4 or the benefit of hls health.—Six English yachts 
Dublin on Fri roe ws A coger date—A terrific hail storm occurred in 
ult. The damages are estimated at £27,000. 
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Academy of Fine Arts exhibited the Statue for one month stipulated, for 
which they id Mr. Ke $1000. This, they alleged, was in full 
of all demands.—Subsequently Mr. Kellogg drew upon the Treasurer of 
the Academy for $1040, the amount ved by him for the exhibtion 
before the date at which the Greek Slave was to be delivered into their 
ssession, as per agreement, which the treasurer refused to pay, assign- 
ing asa reason, that he supposed the whole matter had been settled by 
the payment of the $1000. —~ 
The Court decided that the case rested on a pure matter of law as to 
the construction of the words of the pargement. and as that agreement 
stated that Mr. Powers was to have all the receipts of the exhibition, he 
directed the jury to find a verdict for the plaintiff with interest from 
the time the debt occurred.—V. Y¥. Express. 
Destruction or Sanacossa CATHEDRAL.—On wgey? the 7th of 
April, the cathedral of Saragossa, in Spain, was struck by lighting and 
took fire. This accident happened at the moment when the procession 
of the Holy Sacrament was coming out of the church with the viaticum 
for the sick. The crowd was t ; for the people thronged to see the 
rocession, which was headed by a band of music and a picket of gram 
diere. Presently a thick cloud overcast the sky, and darkened the city 
like sudden nightfall ; the heavy rain which fell obliged the procession 
to face about and take shelter in the church. No sooner had the priests 
and choristers effected this movement, than along roll of thunder, which 
shook the ancient cathedral to its foundations, was preceded by a violent 
crack, as if the building had been rent. The tower had been struck 
by lightning. The son of the bell-toller escaped with a smart shock ; but 
his father was suffocated, and — lifeless from the belfry to 
the pavement of thechurch. The roof caught fire, and a violent wind 
fanned the flames, so that all efforts to extinguish them were vain, and 
by three in the afternoon the dome was burned. 





A Fair uit.—Colonol Wetherall, the Deputy Adjutant of the Forces 
in Canada, the officer who defeated the French Canadian insurgents at 
St. Charles, in 1837, has been promoted to the same office, over the 
whole British army. Is this a quiet poke from the old Duke, at the 
English ministry, who pet the quondam rebels in Canada, while he 
promotes the men who efeated them? It looks very much like it, par- 
ticularly as the Duke is known strongly to disapprove the colonial 
policy of Ministers.—Corresp. V. Y. Evening Post. 

REPEAL or THE ADVERTISEMENT Dutry.—Yesterday,an enormous 
meeting of advertisers of all denominations took p!ace in Palace-yard. 
Mr. Jenkins, as representing a class (the large class of domestic ser- 
vants), was unanimously bellowed to the chair. 

From what we could gather of the seatiments of the speakers, they 
were (in fragments) as follow :— 

* A Wet Nurse,a Respectable Young Woman,” thought it was like 
their impudence that she couldn’t offer to take charge in the newspa- 
_ of a precious baby from the month, without paying eighteenpence 
uty to that Lord Russell. 

** A lady’s-maid turned 20," who understands hair-dressing and mil- 
linery, gave it upon her honour and word that the eighieenpence was 
shameful—abominable—and if the Queen only knew it—it was her 
(the lta ) opinion—her Majesty wouldn’t permit it, that she 
wouldn’t. 

“A housekeeper to a single Gentleman or Tradesman,” said they had 
only to be unanimous to put downthe eighteenpence for ever and for 
ever. If they warn’t attended to this time,she gave ’em warning for 
her part—let the Ministry look to his windows !—(Cheers. ) 

‘** A Butler in a quiet Family where a Footman is kept,” said, it was 
well-known that the corn-laws was repealed, only that the eighteen- 
pence might go into the Lord Chancellor’s pocket. He ho e had 
always been loyal—always in his own person rallied round the altar 
and the throne—but the eighteenpence on advertisements was a funda- 
mental blow at habeas corpus. He only hoped—it was his daily prayer 
—that he should not be druv to join the Chartists. 

«A Footman, single-handed,” said it was hinfamous— 

** A Groom, or to Drive a Brougham,” cried—** Shabby !’ 

«A Waiter to an Hotel” asked, if they stood the eighteenpence, 
“« what next were to follow ?’— 
And then began a multitudinous roar, hundreds of advertisements— 
advertisers we should say—condemning the eighteenpence. 

** The Natural Standard of Sherry,”—hiccuped ‘* shameful—” 
«The Most Approved Stoves” roared “ di pe 
*« The Everlasting Gold Pen” would write it down— 
** A Revolution in Light” would show it up— 


new, and one you never meet with in the newspapers. oung lady 
was beloved intensely by five young gentlemen, passengers, and in turn 
she was in love with them all very ardently, but without any particular 
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how to make up her determination 
this dilemma, she consulted my friend the captain. The captain being 

turn of mind, says to the young lady, « ump over- 
the man who jumps after you.” The young lady, struck 


weather, as it them was, took the advice of the captain, who had a boat 
Accordingly next morning, the five 
on deck, and looking very devotedly at the young lady, 
into the sea head foremost. be of 7 sg jamnoliety- 
ly jumped in after her. When the yo y and her four lovers were 
a, s to the captain, « What am I to do with them now, 
ys the captain, * take the dry one!” And the 





A.Bert Smrrn’s.—Why is a shrimp like a Member of Parliament ?— 
Because he has M.P. at the end of his name. 

What three authors would you name, in commenting on an extensive 
conflagration ?—Dickens, Howitt, Burns. 

Nor ALBert Smirn’s —A perverse child in his Sunday-school les- 
sons, persisted in calling the Patriarchs—partridges. In remonstrating 
with him, the tutor enlarged on the enormity of this singular pronunci- 
ation, inasmuch as it was making game of the Patriarchs. 


—_—_—_—_s 
Navy. 
Promotion FoR Successrvt. Crvizing AGAINST Stavers.—Lieut. S. 8. 
Lowther Crofton, in command of the Rifleman, screw-schooner, on the coast of 
Brazil, has been promoted to the rank of commander for his gallant, indefatigable, 
and successful services against the slave-trade in the neighbourhood of Rio, his last 
capture having been that of a steamer, the Providentia, which had previously es- 
caped all the fast cruisers on the west coast of Africa, and had landed many - 
sands of slaves in a very short period of time.—Lieut. J. B. Branch has been ap- 


pointed to supersede Commander 8. L. Crofton, on promotion, in command of the 
Rifleman. 


REDUCTION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN Naval Forces—Four ships have 
been ordered home—one a three-decker, one a two-decker, and the other two steam- 
frigates ; and only two ships have been ordered to relieve them, one a » 
onl one a steam-frigate, viz :—Ordered home—Howe, 120 guns, 960 men— Ven- 
geance, 84 guns, 750 men—Odin steamer, 12 guns, 270 men—Dragon steamer, 6 
guns, 200 men. Ordered to the station—Superb, o 7. 750 men— i 
steamer, 21 guns, 300men. The reduction, therefore, will beone line-of-battle 
and one steam frigate, or 121 guns and 1,130 officers, seamen, and marines.—U. 
Gazette. 

Captain Austin’s Arctic ExPEDITION.—In addition to the four vessels al- 
seals ee named, a rege a ship the Emma Eugenia, carries stores and 
supplies to the edge of the ice, where they will be transferred to the squadron. 

THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY AND CAPTAIN AuSTIN.—It is deserving of mention 
that Captain Austin some time ago applied to the Marquis of Anglesey for a 

sentation for his son as a gentlemen cadet at the Royal Militury Academy at Wool- 
wich, but the request could not be complied with, as there had been so many pre- 
vious oplioccions on the Master-General of the Ordnance’s list. When Captain 
Austin dined with the officers of the Royal Artillery on Monday evening last, the 
first thing he received on sitting down to dinner was a on for his son as a 
gentleman cadet at the Borel Military Academy, the Master-General at the same 
time —— in indest manner that he had taken into consideration the 
important service Captain Austin was about to be engaged on, and thought it would 
in some degree ease hi ld be admitted as a gentle- 





mind to know that his son wou 
man cadet atthe Royal Military Academy.—London pa per, 26th ulto. . 








HOUSEHOLD WORDS NOT BY DICKENS. 


Fr AMILIAR to thousands as household words is the fact that my book teaches how to ac- 
complish a family six weeks’ wash before breakfast, without rubbing or pounding ; 
quires no machine, no extra washing utensils, and may be used by a person of 

i of "acid aan weg TO erp 
is not composed ac e, camphene, or aw a 

odour, or injurious qualities. it ie warranted nottoinjare the most delicate fabric. 
lustrious discovered the secret, and sold it to the present 

{ nage of the crowned heads 
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* What to eat,” &c., would not digest it— 
And, in fact, every advertising interes:—represented and declared 
after its peculiar manner—so emphatically denounced the continuation 
of the eighteenpenny tax on the advertising industry and commerce of 
the country, that— 
The noise of the meeting coming to the ears of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whilst in the House, he was seen to bend over to Lord Rus- 
sell, and heard to say, ‘I see how it is; we must = the eighteen- 
pence up. “Tis only a trifle after all—and—yes, I'll manage it.”— 
Punch. 
A Rare Purcuast.—At the late sale, at Northwood Park, Isle of 
Wight, the property of the late oe Ward, Esq., Lot 112 was pur- 
chased by Messrs. Emanuel, goldsmiths to the Queen, Portsmouth; and 
it is reported that it will probably be moved to Osborne Palace, adja- 
cent. The lot was a truly beautiful Egyptian statue of Antinous, in 
dove-coloured marble, the size of life, displaying the finest symmetry 
and proportion. It is a splendid specimen of sculpture, and in fine 
preservation, 5 feet 4 inches high, and stood on a stone pedestal. This 
noble and unique statue was sent by Napoleon Bonaparte as a present 
to the King of Naples. The vessel having been intercepted and cap- 
tured by a British ship, the case containing the statue was taken to 
Gibraltar, at which place it was purchased by the late George Ward, 
Esq., and removed to England. An offer of 1000 guineas for this ex- 
quisite work of art was made to the late proprietor, and it has been 
valued by a nobleman of the highest repute as a virtuoso at double that 
sum. 
Tue Evecrric TeLecrRarH a Lire-PRESERVER.—On New Year’s 
day 1850, a catastrophe, which it is fearful to contemplate, was averted 
by the aid of the telegraph. Avcollision had occurred to an empty 
train at Gravesend ; and the driver having lea from his engine, the 
latter started alone at full speed for London. Notice was immediately 
given by telegraph to London and other stations ; and while the line 
was kept clear, an engine and other arrangements were prepared as a 
buttress to receive the runaway. The superintendent of the railway 
also started down the line on an engine ; and on passing the runaway 
he reversed his engine and had it transferred at the next crossing to the 
up-line, so as to be in the rear of the fugitive; he then started in chase, 
and on overtaking the other he ran into it at speed, and the driver of 
the engine took possession of the fugitive, and all danger was at an end, 
Twelve stations were passed in safety ; it passed Woolwich at fifteen 
miles an hour; it was within a couple of miles ef London when it was 
arrested. Had its approach been unknown, the mere money value of 
the damage it would Live caused might have equalled the cost of the 
whole line of telegraph. 











ONE OF THE Sippon’s Famity.—A late letter from Edinburgh states 
that Mr. Murray—for nearly forty years the manager of both the thea- 
tres there, and a dramatic artist of very high pretensions—has just 
closed his manegerial career. Mr. Murray’s sister was the wife of Hen- 
ry Siddons, the son of the Siddons. This lady, who was the original les- 
see of the theatre, died a few years ago. Mr. Muray has long helda 
high position in the literary and artistic society of Edinburgh, higher 
and more assured perhaps than that occupied by any other manager of 
the day. The reader of Lockhart’s “« Life” will remember Sir Walter's 
high opinion of the Edinburgh manager. 


‘ 





Esquimaux VocasuLtary.—Wo understand that a dozen copies of 
the Esquimaux vocabulary compiled by Capt. Washington, R.N., and 
published by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for the 
use of the Artic Expedition, were despatched to New York by the Cam- 
dria mail steamer on the [3th (ult.,) toMr. H. Grinnell, the gere- 
rous merchantof that city who is fitting out a private expedition from the 
United States of America in search of Sir J ke Franklin and his com- 
— A similar number of the vocabulary were forwarded to Capt. 

enny, at Aberdeen, for the use of the two ships under his command.— 
which were to sail on Saturday afternoon for Davis’s Straits. It is 
worthy of notice, as showing the liberal feeling that animates all 
parties with reference to the Arctic Expeditions, that the British and 
North American Royal Mail Steam-packet Company having accident- 
ally learnt the contents of the parcel refused to receive any payment 
for its carriage.— Times. 


THE PRUDENT CHOICE—DICKEN’s sTORY OF AN AMERICAN CAPTAIN. 








In : ‘ — 
Compliance with the original agreement between the parties, the 





—On his last voyage home the captain had on board a young lady of 


bes feel freeto itexcels anything of . 

F kay ~— — It is decided — 4 joait of the day. 

:—** We have tried it—all the ru is with, clothes 
washed than by the usual ” I refer also to the following clessyeee — 

Rev. W. Grant ie Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y., Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, Ringoes, N. J. Rev. H. 
Olmstead, Ridgefie Conn , Rev. A. D. k, Warrentown, Va., Rev W. Pitcher, Co- 
Pe Soe ea ge ay ge eg het 

ev Dr. rw c ., Rev. Dr. e le Fe more. 
The originals of the above testinon dreds of others, with spe of — 

> ined, pec! gratis. instructions, necessary, price $1, may 
obtained, on application, personally, or by letter, post paid, to 
, A : ; H. TWELVETREE, 


mayl3—4t Room 23, No. 80 Nassau street, New York. 





G. P. PUTNAM PUBLISHES THIS WEEK 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO. 
Second edition. 2 vols. 12mo, with coloured illustrations from designs by the author, 


Pa 
THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACES. 
Proved to be the doctrines of scripture, reason and science, with a review of present 
position and theory of Professor Agassiz. ’ a 
BY REV, THOMAS SMITH, D.D., 
Of Charleston. 
l vol. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
This work isdesigned to give a com ive view of the whole 
pa up to = present ere yy of many years’ observa iy ne 
its preparation the opinions o! most eminent writers on ly interesting subject, 
have been collected and reviewed, “" - 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. No. VI. 


Anew weekly journal, designed for the instruction and entertainment of all classes of 
readers. Conducted 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Mr. Bryant's new work—Letters of a Traveller. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth $1.25. 
The Literature of the Siavic Nations. Edited by Prof. Robinson. { vol. i2mo, flo 81.25 
Prior’s complete edition of Goldsmith’s Works. 4 vols. With vignette, 
Mr. Irving’s Lives of Mahomet and his successors. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 
Putnam’s Book Buyer’s Maaual. 8vo.75 cents half bound, in paper c 


25 cents. myl8 
OR LI OL.—UNITED STATES MAIL 
FPS TERE 001 gee orate Jc, Sra ee 
PP peitively on Sesardag. | i y, at Sy M. oe ’ 
or . unequal! accommodations elegance or 
apply to — EDWARD K- COLLINS 14 South Sweet.” 
Povitively no may ii 


berth can be secured till paid for. 
JOHN WILSON. 








VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of the friends and admirers of JOHN WIL- 


Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor on the evening of Wednesday, the 
of Apri, 1850, for the purpose of forming a Committee, and electing a Treasurer and —— 
tary ita Sie erection of NE See Seen enas Gree eng OF ENneS, Cray Se 
remains o: lamented deceased.— gentlemces were unanimously appoin 
a Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 

Peter H. Vandervoort. Vair C 

Charles Vandervoort, Wn. r Brosah, 

Charles Wilson, ‘atson, 

George Cruikshank, John Wilson,, 

James W, Maitland. 
Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secre’ and Treasurer, for 


tary 
the purpose of collecting and soliciting py ‘A list of contributions isin the hands 
of each member of the Committee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 


Over to the Treasurer. — 

meeting then adjourned sine die, subject to 

to report to the next meeting. B 
may 4 


the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
y order, 
Avex. WarTson, 
Secretary Treasurer. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


HAT EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 

Street, belonging to the estate of Thorne and Parsons, comprising mill property, tan 
nery, farms with farse and commodious dwellings, &c., will be offered for sale at Thornhill, 
Canada West, on Thursday, 13th June next ensuing. 














Plans and a full description of the above can be seen at the News Room in Cobourg, Kings- 
ton, Montreal, and GQuebes | also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany, New York, and 
Boston, United States. Wm. Proudfoot, 

James F, Smith, } Trustees, 
Francis Boyd, 
Toronto, 27th April, 1850. may4—Tt 
SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 
AVE OPENE 5 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway corner 
of Anthony no dy penton and Oyster pronounced to be most 


superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish- 
ment twenty ele tly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who py ee | 
to sup onthe delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering nearly four 

fee t of , enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solickt the 

of gentiemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. ap 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DBSSIGN. 


‘THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXAIBITION is now open at the New Gallery, 663 
Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, a. M. until 10, p.m. 
Admittance 25 cents. Seaeon tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents, ap 27—6t 
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of Music. and Teacher of 
Ree ae ee 
BUILDING SITES, 
o* SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM one ew 


THE 
depot at street. bscriber offers for sale 200 acres 
which fort Toe The ne with its ealthflness, and grost 


Sitkguace end echoes 00 anh eas G2 chey advantages rarely ‘o be obtained. AP- 
city, give ED ARD K. COLLINS, 














BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO, 33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Pen ei asaee Resca, Newer ce, anced & Signy wr sage 
“*Parchases made in France and England. ap 20 
LAST WEEK OF 
BAYNE'S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO BUROPE 
PEN EVERY eveeine As THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, ry 


ries of P entitled A Vo to E 
Soe fee Wenn iin eee 
from ( under the bridges), aad ending with a magniécant vi of 
* 1 





‘Tunnel, illu , and both banks of the beautiful River Rhine, 
=! Boston for 47 weeks, and. in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, to u of 304,000 pe: Admission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents 

open at 6 csmmnenes apoving sf? 9-4 An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satar- 
pan TY o'clock. apl 4—4t 





TRE ART OF MAKING FLOWERS IN WAX. 


Mss SERGEANT, recently arrived from ey gs ine the ladies of New 
pared the above a. It may be acquired in 
York that she is pre ake aay Se seen, and terms Vhsows on application > i 


Biscke 12 12 Union — 





MERCY’S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntineton, Ese. 
SUBSCRIBER’S PRINT FoR 1850. 
ER to the PRILADSLOSRA. ART-UNION, for the present year- 
EA SUBSCRIB > es 


recei in the drawing of Prize Certyi, 
cote which entitle holders 10 make their own selections of Paintings or other Works of i1- 


Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
apl 13—4!* 853 Broadway. 





APPLY EARLY!! FOR THE 
NEW WORE BY MRS. ELLIS. 
3 or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &c., in semi-monthly numbers, 
p * Price 25 cents. 
ING CALL, by MRS. ELLIS. 


Bees ov lavenarons AND ART. 
cos y, appear in it pages, astra, wi with 
phi ag etic | goers 5 ine arte ae tnd hapan troretane 
Now ready, Nos.1 to 6. 
JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
. 16 John Street, New York, and London, and all Booksellers, 


ON & MAC DONALD, 


- FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 














Ry, 
ae y apl 6 





A 
INTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased erect 
ano intention of LETTING Shean to 


— mi commedious Thee, announces his 
suit Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BES. SES IES Wen, Tee, 9, Wi, 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CoO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


seaheoret rin 8S Mou: 1y ~> eae Leon Noel. Size, 19 


CONTAGIOUS! a companion to the above, by the same artists, Same 
size. copy, plain Colored. 0. 












have ever 80 much popularity and excited the admiration of 
as the above Salaam peuaes of the American Teniers. 


EN. bw fae oy nae FALLS peas bz S. BO Trobriant. Each copy, 
most interesting view ever pub! 

AND PLAN 0 oF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
; copy 


MOST INTERESTING Onrnors AND ScnNERY IN THE 
sudltven ‘onans Pees by Deroy in 


ri] bog t¥ > Baltimore, 

prin agar Fal cant ing Philo, Bata &e., 

me, f lain he ‘Colored, ay 00, the views may be 

Just Published, . tiful portrait, of NNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 

peng ule anly good Ukenes of te Swedlel Nightingale ever published. Each copy, plain 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, a Co.. inform the public that -~ have alwa 

hand the tesortment of French, En Eegteh, i, and. German prints tobe found in the he 

States, their Paris house such arrangements as toforward all 
ties to the New York house oon heny to their publication in Europe. 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Boshes Fe ae wa ON FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


Lewis, the Physicians 
Mel einai mich held bye efi ph me Raya Ok med 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1847, 


on invented by you for thg hair been ppeesively 
RP ies 


. Wm, Bogle 
inn fly aod ey os ew: Nil, on hairy and clears the skin of Pall impurities, without 
satis cs, ich are 0 quently WINSLOW LEWIS. 


indispensable the Ladies, as it keeps the fn piney eat cnt, ond’ So 
sin ox parting of of the a A dandriff and scurt.” or it lays the foundation 


DoeLws th COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 





su invented for shav 

g,. Tho Yoon oft is derived from the 4 the Amole, or ty California, an article used 

eaves of that for washing Gn i aap to the 
avoided. ve; and deter; rties purest most nourishin 

panty gy y- yeirritation i on d has a fine, ase, creamy lather, which 


the face. Itisa di od baxasy 40 be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
oy either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 


does not 
Seahg” Tentetns anf ee talline nf tee poet faotidiens conn 


neg HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
ee ee Go the chin, ut comeing & Oye pe Stieate 


efficacious skin from the hot 
, and is the most 4 delicious article to be found at the 


have stood the test of the strictest we onsen y= ™ 
a hale but, if not found to prove so, on the mouey, in all 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 





























at het Classes, in 
his “ Shakspearian 
terme, kes Ply Secon ee Place, 3 doors south of 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
sad 19 FULTON STREET 
a eteing Cisees cal ead eect nee Se sektertaate of the Augen te 


Looking Glasses, and would respectfu 
they are prepared to frame tho preseniation P 2 for this “year in every vertoty of tame, ot 


on jan 5—if 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
ted opened ¢ Branch of his Coa! Far ures the Leys hag oppo pert: ofthe clay, thet 
the various "Coal t Ld, - erect), where hh 


Lenten, Wine ken, fad Liver to = ty tigen of Fv Gusta, cleans 
irre] ada for the Rance, Furnace, Grate TOVE 
None but best qualities will be kept for sal, saltable for family use. ; 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenu te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Haber: and Leight, P jan 19—ly 





EBDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


MBER of the Coll f d Ldsousiate of A Lo 
Ma don, attends at al oie us usual, and re yard be consulted Sense daring the tte iey 





hours. OFMING..ccceveccserseccecsssccccsecescssers 2. oo -till,...10 
LORTROEE.ooecces coccccceccesssBresctilbessod 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 


Jj. F. BROWNE & CO., ‘Wareroome 38) Broudway. Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action H. pe. Wi 


ar Broadw 
J. F. BROWNE would ofadmirers of this beautifalinstrument, to 
Ss gessenge Be he fea ee fale com every Lag ty Fg in styleand finish. Pros 
oy ee he is bed a yy ene 
on the qu ean qualia te te cant touch, and ei a mastaplen, tone ther with such improv: 
for wie of climate, in th aes. A list of prices ax und 


ments as fit cular} 

ey ere can receives per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, recstved se the the arrival of the steamships. Ordees Sor sny place can 
bs given and vestives. if not on hand, by the next arrival. une 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARA§TER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians perely hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d Bua distit 
guished member of the Medi rofession ra = city = Ley hm testimonial of ite 
merits : Sdingin tet Sh gas ell er ouutiean te ine 


TESTIMONIAL.—From ree T. Dexter, M. D., Professor o of ‘Geology, ke 

“T have carefully exami and in many cases ‘icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear As testimony in its oy 

Wt haa long been m with the profession to obtain a at once mild and 


ad a cathartic 
cz wl should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er 

“ Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowe ucing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer eee in 

hands has proved indeed &. aaa A? eee are generally obnoxious te 

disguise them as you however, in which I have administered 

dove. fo per to children, they ba bere wend ob en it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
porous visiting or residing in warm velisaten, it will prove a medicine of much 
with which it may be administered, and the e! yo manner in which it 


is oflered to the te, give ite clains to general notiow which ie larinste, mark fe sup- 
: me No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 


gd York, March ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Bearent 
et Secon aren er Sale SABRANE, Druggist and Apotheca- 
corner of 


BPN re et: 

for sale at 110 Broad . 10 Astor House. 3 Park Row. 7 ete ie Beoes- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & 3rother, No. 31 Fast Baltimore re st, B Brown 
Chesnut-et, Philadelphia, E. M. © , Charleston. oT lg ~~ "Sichioe 
Co. * panel st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow aND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
E UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





i 
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i 
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‘urild mode of treating eye, lo numee 

saeco 2a ore te ne 
yorum u from Paris a most beautiful selection 

mle which he wil inert resemble the natural organ defy the strictest 

vith the arrangement bea aa made for & regular , the will be far. 

mae can be had gratuitously at his residence = 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND eusaoow. 


THE powerful new screw Suamip CTY. OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. formerly of the Great wi hegy hod 
, is fatended to sail regulariy from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middie 
‘ofevery alternate month, v 
From New York in May, ‘day, September, November, and bay and 
From Now + April, June, Au October, December, and February. 
The first departure of this s vesselfrom New York, ‘direct to Gieagow, is appointed 
| take pase ce Gee Saturday, 18th ina, oa 12 o'clock, Shir Goods an cannot 
rece r Thureday evening, inst. in passage, ~i liars, Secona 
cabin passage, fifty-five dollars, steward’s fee en th a P 
teerage passengers 
Theserates include ovtiees but not wines or ors, which will be lied on board 
othe Stare sr ee second cabin rae s ny evi ™ 7" 
ond wel ven pe - re are unusually large, commodious, 
‘or tor passage, ap) to M 
may 1 J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver street, 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 





ATLANTIC..... eo oeeeccceccncccescoscccsscesecsconcscssORP West, 
PRGNTIC. 000000 cccecccecccsds tea aecscasscesllnts Nye, 
ARCTIC......000008 tee ceverececevesccesesessososesdes Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC... ....scccscccccccccsccscescccesccccseccsosoceesOapt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ....... coccecereecccceccsesoce secsecesesenss Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
hes boon talsen Se Sipe conawwuctan, as also in Ai A ensure strength and s 

and their accommodations for passengers are i —~ for n. Brice ot 
passage from New York. to Liverpool, $130. 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 


Vor freight or apply to 
passeg®, “PP'Y EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
The Atlantic will leave ..++.0.+s000.New 0 May. 27th, 1850. 
“ “ “ y 15th,” 
“ Pacifie “ 


“ “ “ 








sevesvecereoes: Livi 
cevesccccccoos NOW 
weld 





“ Atlantic “ 

of 7 ct ae 
“ Pacific sad ‘ 
oe oe “ be 


An experienced surgeon will be attached ‘wo each ship, 

The owners of these shi, wit a be cecounaeas for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
elry. Precious ons or ls of Lading are s igned therefore, ' the valna 
thereof therein expressed, »  febo—d 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STHAM SHIPS. 
French, Gorman, Foreign Goods will be admitted into the 
and afer ih ‘rile nt hamary est therfore, the Puan North marion Roe eas 
of arrival at 

















British Goods, according to 
wha fon ad Fedscinn ff tat ede, omenaeg tee ine Fees Lon 
pool on the 29th 
HE Balen AND em AMERI ROYAL MAIL STEAM ” rae 
Boston and Li and between New York and Liverpool, calling at vo land 
and receive Mails » 
AstncossevsseesseeseereeeesO, HEB. SINS Peat on nennn ens eeonsiss-. Ww. J. 0. Lang Lang 
America........ papdgadessionnnena IIT cocalnsoncganaeny cote yt 
Parepe....ccscssssscecesesleneceee Lott ee seeseeeDe Lalich 
Caledonia........W. Douglas. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 
From 
Canada...ecccereseseveccssseesess BOSON secccesecceees Wednent +eeeMay 15th. 
Ni nee sessceseqncesseee soo tOW York coo. ce "Wolsey, May 
Hibernia. soccotsé ebseoeneee eoccen BOBtOD. «4. cece eeenee Wednesday....May 29th. 
Barope..cecceccece secccccccceces Bow York’ LW ead See 
ASIB .--coccccccccccscesecsece evs BOBLOD . 0+ ceereees cere inesday .... 
Ametite. eoecceces seeseanessene +00 BOO 00 eccee TT. Wednesday....June 19th 
P. i iret eatin fom Bow Nout ode errors +) 
do. in second do ig wescinthinnncrpee | 
Berths not secured paid for. 
Freigit will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
y Lp vaqeery | surgeon on dvéugh the Poot Ovvwe. 
All Letters and ee oe ou, . 
E. CUN. , JR. 
For freight or passage, apply to by ma =. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


E COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Pridey, Sie "2istDecctaber, ad wil take goods fortranshipment for New York or Boston 


bast C."MAC IVER, 14 Water Liverpool. 
Orfor an any information to ARD, Jr., 38 way. 





NEW YORE AND pa niesenrevod FA 
of the several Lines o 





NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stou 
James i Penning C. Tucker, 
George Evers, 
Sommeal 8. B Hewiana, Henry Ladium. 
William Van Hook,’ Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, "Ir. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredi Samuel Hoffman, 
John His.o. Consul Henry 
Donald Mcllv . | Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. ‘D. Brighain 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul. 
William Elliott 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 

Pam apis eeatining Go » prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
gel examiners, and Aniaal Report of 1243, &, can’ be had free of charge, oa application et 

street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is | invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

1 adamialan after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

‘The pived States Local Board mest ev Weinesohe at their CBee 1 Wall Street, 
where all business po with the Soc: vin 7 ~~ 

thereby every ptness and attention to cases 
poo none M., at 71 Wall Seen 
the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to Soaktsneees vr 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Ages 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS GOMPART is prepared to grant AssuRANcEs on Lives, whether single or joint. 
TS to p Reversions, and to ‘transact all business in whic! 3 ne ie of 











pressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much mere favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British ee and their generally large expenditure can 


v= to saf aio >a 
4 phy dado, is is annually published by the min dary and 


Ofno other Life A y ve Ba Sones con 8 be said that it investsall its Funds in 
and that it does not Sets ute to the immense sum of money which | fone yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and ¢ — rd 
maaaly oooutany instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly 


ne parties who Prins hen any time feel disinclined, or unable to y <> =y- the payment of 


















Street, Boston, Mass. eir premiums, this pany will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of suc! mts as they may have made, and it further 14 to purchase 
ont Geeaaen. To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every ong egg policies for an Sokin consideralion after five or more full premiums have been paid 
: Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
i PM eenine vy ety f the C is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
o om ) 8 e ts 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OF Policies. wy rep 1 
ROBERT STANTON, 4 TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPTOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
January, 1850. With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 

c. J. HOLT'S Age. | Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarterly} Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly} Quarterly 

Premium. ner a Premium. Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 

Ng hy lg hay me py at ee 25 4. a |2 8. 4. 204/28 4/2 6 4 
Chamber! Geosawoed & Oo., corner Brosiway and Broome, ani ciber reupectabie % )22 9) 11 ol 2 Bs iu T1000 8] 6 8 6 
‘ f see e oan | 3 129 $115 2 | 012 10 3 |20 2/1060 7] ow 6 
on % |21 7/18en |ou 9 % |}26 4]1 8 8] 012 1 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenrie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 


NEW YORK SOCIBSTY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
German Books. T 
List prea wn gael er trary ary eco ash 
invoice from Wolumes, flo; which are the a by = 


peso, ke, Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, afk, 
Faye bea Jc., and a select collection of modera 


jan 19—ly 





ee 19—tf 
THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
Tv! EXHIBITION IN of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the ha!] 
mai o7ga atl fr pea satanrtion doe na 3 10 velock, M. Adtissionss 
pr Pr. ion25 
Season tickets Scenn cents. Catalogues 12 2 coms. aug 25— 

















Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


te) Agencies. 
ane THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. apl20 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insur® against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knowa to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— “ 
BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan 5 JOHN J. PALMER 


sailing from each on the Ist, on tier Foch, aud Bath of ey 
evi 
month ; Sb ships to onsened Unch ether is the following coker order, viz— 
Captains. From New York, 


From Liverpool. 
Aug 21. -Dec 21. Ans 


Sept 1. -Jaa 1. wag : 









; ; i Sone. pe 

~Marsball...-..+- dug. L....Dec, 1....Apr. 1 

Bunting.....ces0+e-Gisoee sae 8. sai (6 Jasne Blo evons 2 
16. 16 















a Seeerey 
‘Nov 1.:Mar 













New York.. SlCropper,..s++sses0++.16, eccrcccel®. ° 
Sheridan .........++-COrmigh......eeecesces-BecccreecsDbececceesDl erie ecocekle aut 
Boseqmne- CL Leowber..sccose sOCk. LeeescB@b, Les-Jnme 1 |.....16.+-+-016..000+ 
Clay.. vc eceeeeHOWAnd. c++ cosecoeee 6. ccccessMaccccegees |oocce QBWiois oeBl- vee Zk 
Sida *"7ghipley be cd vecle dssthGibe d GbedEe forces 6.14 BB. .-..28 
Qxford. he Goodmanson 12-16-ose-+00]Be0e oeee]6 Dec 1.-Ape H.. H 
ambridge . ov1....Mar 1. ..July 1 SOS sa plea 
These shi are all of the rest class, and are commanded by men of character ex- 
sen Their aencaumueion are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
SSamanioase, on they are furnished with eve descriptio tion of crores of tue best kind. Puac- 
taal in the’ days of palling will be etristte eaiored 





Price of passage to Liverpool.+... 
ot Fidelia 
A me for the ships 'Oxford, Montezuw loene Columbi Yorkshire, 
ambrid ridge, and New Tork, GOODHU Wright or GH, MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING. BROTH ERS & CO., Liverpool 
nts for ships West P. Waterloo, Conatel and John R. Skiddy, 
- - 2 Hg ROBERT : 


we N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, An GRINN NE lay, sand Naw Co. a 
OWMAN & CO., Li 


er titiareal sieeeiee t soy i Ga N & CO, N. ¥. 
BROWN, OAIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo 


LONDON LINE OF Pog cute eT 
IS line of packets will hereafter be composed of lowing ships, gute 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, saling. punctual from aA 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London Portsmou 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
London, 
une Oct. Feb. 2 
is Nov. is’ March I. 
“9B, 93 


New York. 
y 1, 
” 2, 8 
Ang. id Dec. 13, April }5 
- 





May 8, Sept. % Jan 


Devonshire, new, ora?” 9s |Jul 
Lord 

June 8, Oct, 8, Feb, 6 

ry) “ bed 2 


Spomapan sow, 
a 
Vie pton, new, j organ, 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, 
Marg. Evans Tinker . , April s)sep 

Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec | 8 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 4, 

and are commanded by able jenpertenced 

on kata aie 7 that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., the best dove 
tion. 


t wines 
The is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, 
and iguore. Neither tke exptains nor owners of these packets will be be repponsie for a) 


the cap 
Vee JOHN GRISWOLD, 10 South street, N. ¥- 
P May 6 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO.. Losdon 
PACKETS POR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


Jan. y 
Oct, 13, Feb. i, i 











nye bs. 2 ion Fe February, 
ST DENIS ist en: ssccceenate§ A 
master. AY. .se+-eeoe-eee ¢ 16th June, 
=? September rrercaeee (16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Tet Fe TUBLY woseesccee 4 
UNG ... 0005 4 ' 
Everleigh, master. = game i x vamber, 
BALTIMORE, 1 ’ 
master. 16th August 
atu: eo = —* 
" seed e ay. 
Que master. fie ‘August’ ........cc00 9 16th september, 
lst Decem 6th Jan _ + ae The 
The ships are all of Ege feo tench communion: by men of PE 5 in 
price of passage is w w cos but th actually 
Goods s s sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from om a MINCKEN, Agents ‘ 
a 5 Vallst 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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